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THE  SECOND  SON. 


ACT  I. 

[Scene. — A low  ceilinged  room,  Nant  Wynne 
farm,  with  oak  beams,  and  an  inglenook.  Window 
B.  facing  footlights  ; door  R.  one-third  down  stage  ; 
door  L.  half-way  down  stage.  Sofa  against  the 
wall,  facing  footlights,  left  of  B.  window  ; grand- 
father's clock ; corner  oak  cupboard  for  china ; 
deal  table,  with  chairs  around  it,  nearly  centre ; 
an  arm  chair  or  settle  on  either  side  of  the  inglenook  ; 
brass  candlesticks,  etc.,  on  the  mantle-piece.  There 
are  mistletoe  and  holly  decorations.  A lamp  is 
lighted  on  the  table. 

As  the  curtain  rises,  Wesley  John,  about  26, 
with  dark  hair,  pale  face,  dark  eyes,  and  an  indolent 
manner,  is  seen  reading  a newspaper.  Close  at 
hand  there  is  an  open  Bible.  Dressed  in  a neat  suit 
of  dark  blue,  he  looks  like  the  average  Welsh  student, 
of  medium  height,  at  a moment  of  idleness. 

There  is  a knock  at  door  L.] 

WESLEY  (yawns,  stretches  himself,  turns  his 
head  indolently  towards  the  door)  : Come  in  I 
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{Enter  Iolo  Lleenog.  He  is  a man  of  55-60, 
his  face,  marked  with  lines  of  thought,  is  kindly  and 
shrewd,  with  a high  intellectual  forehead,  and  hair 
long  and  straggling  low  over  his  neck.  There  is 
an  originality  and  quaintness  about  him,  which  is 
heightened  by  the  style  of  his  dress — an  old-fashioned 
coat  of  dark  grey,  a quaint  silk  hat,  and  breeches 
and  gaiters  of  dark  ''  home-spun.**  He  wears  shoes, 
and  carries  a long  staff,  with  a cross-piece  for  a 
handle  ; and  it  is  his  habit,  when  he  stops  to  speak, 
to  clutch  it  with  his  hand  at  the  level  of  his  head.) 

WESLEY  {quickly  hides  newspaper  in  table 
drawer,  and  rivets  his  attention  upon  the  Bible)  : 
Iolo  Lleenog ! {Gets  up  indolently.)  Is  it  you  ? 

IOLO  : Yes — it  is  me.  {They  shake  hands.)  I 
am  glad  to  see  you,  Wesley.  When  did  you  come 
back  from  College  ? 

WESLEY  : I came  yesterday. 

IOLO  : You  are  looking  very  well — not  as  if  you 
had  been  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends. 

WESLEY  {in  a slow,  even  voice)  : That  would 
be  foolish  ; it  would  go  out  in  the  middle,  if  I did 
that.  Yes,  thanks  be  ! I am  very  well,  Iolo. 

IOLO  {with  a whimsical  glance  at  the  Bible) : H 'm ! 
Reading  your  Bible,  are  you  ? 

WESLEY  : Yes,  indeed.  It  is  a change  from 
my  heavy  studies,  and  it  do  help  me  a great  deal. 
And  you  see,  Iolo,  my  father  likes  me  to  read  the 
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Bible.  He  was  brought  up  on  it,  and  to  him  it  is 
better  than  bread  and  cheese. 

lOLO  : Give  it  him  when  he  is  hungry,  and  see 
what  he  will  say.  But  what  was  that  newspaper 
I saw  you  putting  in  the  drawer  ? 

WESLEY  : There's  sharp  you  are ! It  was 

‘ ‘ The  Sportsman, ' ' if  you  want  to  know.  But  I 
wouldn’t  let  father  see  it  for  the  world.  He  doesn’t 
like  papers  like  that.  But  give  him  a book  about 
burning  the  martyrs  at  the  stake  and  he  will  be 
happy.  Tell  him  about  boys  kicking  a ball — well, 
there ! He  thinks  there  is  no  good  in  kicking 
anything  but  Satan.  It  is  best  to  humour  him. 

lOLO  : To  be  sure.  Hum.our  is  a rare  thing  in 
your  father’s  house.  How  is  he  getting  on  with 
Will  ? 

WESLEY  : Not  very  well.  You  see.  Will  is  too 
outspoken.  Everything  is  yes  or  no  with  him. 
He  doesn’t  think  what  will  please  father.  Now, 
you  must  humour  a man  like  father,  if  you  want 
to  live  in  peace. 

lOLO  : Your  father  expects  too  much  of  the  boy. 
I must  talk  to  him  about  him.  Where  is  he  ? 

WESLEY  : He  is  about  the  house  somewhere. 
I will  go  and  call  him.  {Goes  to  door  L.,  and  calls 
off)  Bethesda  ! is  father  about  ? 

(Bethesda  comes  in  quickly,  L,,  and  almost 
rushes  into  Wesley’s  arms.  She  is  a young, 
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comely  girl,  dressed  neatly — altogether  an  attractive 
figure,) 

BETHE3DA  {impulsively)  : Oh,  Wesley ! I 

am  glad  you  are  home  again.  {Regards  him 
affectionately.)  It  has  been  very  dull  without  you. 

WESLEY  {in  a low  warning  voice)  : Sh  ! Don’t 
you  see  lolo  is  here  ? 

BETHESDA  (sees  loLO)  : Oh,  good  gracious ! 

{Laughs,  and  then  pulls  a solemn  face.)  Did  you 
call  me,  Mister  Wesley,  if  you  please  ? 

lOLO  {chuckles)  : You  are  very  distant  all  at 

once. 

BETHESDA  : What  else  should  we  be,  lolo 

Lleenog  ? We  are  distant — cousins. 

lOLO  : Go  along  with  you  ! Your  face  is  your 
fortune,  my  girl,  and  your  eyes  will  be  your  mis- 
fortune— if  you  don’t  look  out. 

BETHESDA  : Oh,  indeed  ! But  they  are  made 
to  look  out — and  in,  too. 

lOLO  : Oh,  you  squint,  do  you  ? 

BETHESDA  : Go  on  with  you ! You  are  an 
old  tease.  {Going.) 

WESLEY  : If  you  see  father,  tell  him  lolo  is 
here. 

BETHESDA  : All  right ! {Runs  out  L.  with 
a laugh.) 

lOLO  : A good  girl,  Wesley,  but  there  is  danger 
in  her  prettiness. 
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WESLEY  : She  is  like  other  girls,  I suppose. 
But,  there  ! thanks  be  ! I don't  know  much  about 
them.  I keep  my  distance. 

lOLO  (chuckling)  : Always  keep  daylight  between 
you  and  a pretty  girl,  Wesley,  and  you  will  see  her 
tricks  before  she  can  do  you  any  harm,  and  she 
will  see  your  tricks  before  you  can  do  her  any 
harm. 

WESLEY  : There  are  no  tricks  allowed  in  the 
Ministry  ; and  I am  schooling  myself  against  such 
things. 

lOLO  : Well,  there's  plenty  in  your  lodger  for 
both  of  you.  Keep  your  eye  on  him,  Wesley,  and 
you  will  learn  a few  things — more  than  is  good 
for  you,  perhaps. 

(As  loLois  talking,  Montague  Eagle  enters,  L., 
and  listens  to  Iolo's  last  remark,  Montague 
Eagle  is  a posing,  well-dressed  man  of  38-40,  slim 
in  figure,  with  dark  hair,  and  a dark,  handsome 
face,  a black  moustache,  a disarming  smile,  and  an 
eye-glass.  Walks  with  an  affected  step,  wears  a 
fishing  suit,  and  carries  a fishing  basket  and  rod.) 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  (smiling  amiably)  : It  is 

kind  of  you,  Mr.  lolo,  to  take  so  much  interest  in 
a poor  thriftless  Englishman,  attracted  to  your 
beautiful  Wales  by  sentiment.  A child  of  Nature 
myself,  I can  appreciate  to  the  full  all  the  gods 
have  poured  into  the  lap  of  Cambria. 
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lOLO  : A child  of  Nature,  are  you  ? She  is  a 
good  mother — when  you  haven’t  got  any  other. 
She  is  the  only  mother  that  hasn’t  the  making  of 
her  own  children.  Poor  thing ! She  has  a lot  put 
upon  her  doorstep  that  she  doesn’t  deserve. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Eh  I What ! Just  so  ! 
(Laughs.) 

Vv^SLEY  : He  doesn’t  mean  anything  personal, 
Mr.  Eagle.  It  is  a way  he  has. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Oh— of  course-  a little 
eccentricity.  Quite  amusing  ! 

lOLO  : I hear  you  are  a bit  of  a poet,  too. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : I idealise  your  country, 
Mr.  lolo. 

lOLO  : You  are  safe  there.  Welshmen  will 

listen  to  any  sort  of  stuff  in  praise  of  Gwalia.  But, 
if  you  don’t  want  to  be  set  down  a fool,  don’t  put 
her  faults  in  your  verse.  You  see,  there  is  nothing 
but  virtue  in  Wales. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Happy  country  1 I love 
virtue  myself.  That  is  why  I am  here—  to  try  to 
pick  up  a little — some  of  the  left-off  bits  that  can 
be  spared  from  the  National  overflow. 

lOLO  : If  you  are  wise,  you  will  write  about  the 
Heavens,  and  leave  the  people  alone. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : My  dear  sir— they  are 

so  near  to  each  other  that  I should  never  be  able  to 
keep  them  apart. 
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lOLO  : You  are  getting  on  ! You  will  find  it 
safer  making  pictures  in  the  clouds  than  coming 
down  to  earth  and  taking  pot-luck  with  the  worms. 
I hope  Nature  will  profit  by  your  pen.  Where  is 
your  father,  Wesley  ? 

WESLEY  : Out  in  the  barn,  I expect. 

lOLO  : I will  go  and  look  for  him.  {Takes 

Wesley  by  the  arm  as  he  is  going  out),  I am 
thinking,  Wesley,  your  lodger  is  not  so  simple  as 
he  tries  to  make  out.  A curious  man — very 
curious.  {Exit  L.) 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  {as  Wesley  closes  the  door 
after  Iolo)  : I don't  think  the  old  man  likes  me. 

WESLEY  : Oh,  don't  mind  him.  Great  scholars 
are  different  to  other  people,  Mr.  Eagle. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Yes — I suppose  they  are. 
But  I wish  you  would  call  me  Montague.  Eagle 
is  so  overwhelming.  It  reminds  me  of  that  terrible 
bird  that  preys  on  other  birds.  It  soars  and  soars, 
and  then  it  strikes  its  victim.  I really  don’t  like 
it.  If  I see  a worm,  I always  pick  it  up,  and  give 
it  to  a poor  bird. 

WESLEY  : I wonder  how  the  worm  likes  it 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : My  dear  Welsey,  that  is 
positively  smart.  But  I really  do  hate  my  name, 
you  know — it  is  so  entirely  misleading. 

WESLEY  : You  can't  help  your  name,  can  you  ? 
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MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Sometimes,  I think,  my 
ancestors — the  Eagles  and  Hawks  of  the  human 
race — must  have  fed  on  doves,  and  that  I throw 
hack  to  the  doves.  A pretty  idea,  isn’t  it  ? {Takes 
a piece  of  gold  quartz  from  his  fishmg-baskei,  and 
holds  it  up  for  Wesley  to  see.)  A curious  stone, 
isn’t  it  ? 

WESLEY  : Very  curious,  indeed.  Those  little 

yellow  streaks  in  it  look  just  like  gold. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Just  so — like  unto  the 
seed  of  Mammon,  the  root  of  all  evil., 

WESLEY  {curiously  handling  the  specimen)  : 
Where  did  you  find  it,  I wonder  ? 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Where  the  waters  flow 
over  the  gravel  of  silence  and  scatter  the  sands  of 
memory.  I remember  the  music  of  the  waters, 
but,  alas  ! I forget  the  place. 

WESLEY  : If  it  was  anywhere  about  here,  I 
expect  Will  can  tell  you.  Shall  I ask  him  ? 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : It  would  be  unavailing. 
Will  is  a mere  ploughboy,  who  knows  more  about 
furrows  than  gold. 

WESLEY  {eagerly)  : It  is  really  gold,  then,  is  it  ? 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : I do  not  know.  My 

ignorance  is  a distracting  veil  between  me  and 
knowledge.  I had  an  idea  that  it  might  be  a poor 
relation  of  the  golden  calf — a mere  ray  of  hope, 
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based  on  the  limitless  possibilities  of  capricious 
Nature. 

WESLEY  : I am  sure  Will  can  tell  you.  Or 
ask  lolo,  if  you  would  rather.  He  can  tell  you 
most  things  about  the  earth  and  the  Heavens,  too. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : And  about  Hell— what  ? 
— The  devil  he  can  ! Pardon  me,  friend  Wesley — 
your  remark  surprised  me  into  a verbal  indiscretion. 
{Takes  a box  of  cigars  from  his  basket.) 

WESLEY  : My  word  ! you  have  got  some  funny 
fish  in  your  basket. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Yes— haven’t  I ? I caught 
this  for  you.  It  goes  marvellously  well  with  Port 
wine.  {Pushes  the  box  into  Wesley's  hands.) 

WESLEY  : Thank  you,  indeed,  Mr.  Eagle.  It 
is  very  kind  of  you. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Not  at  all.  There  is  no 
pleasure  like  the  pleasure  of  giving  pleasure.  I 
want  to  grow  rich — very  rich — for  the  pleasure 
of  making  my  poor  relations  happy.  Not  a word 
about  this  funny  old  stone  to  brother  Will.  He 
is  so  full  of  vigorous  curiosity.  He  might  want  to 
pull  the  earth  to  pieces  to  see  where  it  came  from. 
At  present,  it  is  my  secret.  Do  you  take  me  ? 

WESLEY  : Certainly.  Of  course,  I will  say 

nothing  about  it  to  anybody — after  your  kindness. 
I shall  enjoy  a cigar  on  the  quiet  very  much. 
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MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Stolen  joys — what  ? 

Good  ! {Takes  a bottle  of  wine  from  his  basket). 
Behold  ! the  imp  of  delight — the  twin  sister  of 
Lady  Nicotine. 

WESLEY  : Well,  I never  ! — there  a basket  for 
you  ! 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : A couple  of  glasses,  my 
friend,  and  the  homely  corkscrew. 

WESLEY  : I am  afraid  we  haven’t  got  such  a 
thing  in  the  house.  You  see,  my  father  has  no 
use  for  a corkscrew. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : No  matter  ! — my  basket 
provides  even  that.  {Takes  a corkscrew  from  the 
basket,  and  opens  the  bottle.  Wesley  brings  two 
tumblers  from  the  corner  cupboard,  and  Montague 
fills  them — the  former  keeping  a wary  eye  on  the 
door.) 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  (raising  his  glass)  : Here’s 
to  the  Squire’s  daughter — the  most  charming. 

WESLEY  {nervously)  : Never  mind  the  toast. 

Drink  the  wine,  and  put  the  bottle  and  glasses  out 
of  sight,  for  fear  father  will  come. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : That  is  very  thoughtful 
of  you,  but  a trifle  hypocritical.  But  what  would 
you  ? The  world  is  not  perfect.  {Drinks.) 

As  Wesley  is  drinking,  Joshua  pushes  open 
door,  L.,  pauses  in  the  doorway,  and  stares  at 
Wesley,  He  is  a biggish,  stolid  man  of  stern 
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features,  about  60,  dressed  in  brown  home-spun.'' 
loLO  pushes  past  Joshua,  and  chuckles  to  himself 
as  his  eyes  fall  on  the  glass  in  Wesley’s  hands.) 

JOSHUA  : Name  of  goodness  ! Wesley,  what 
are  you  doing  with  that  glass  ? 

(Wesley,  taken  by  surprise,  splutters  and  chokes.) 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : He  has  a bad  cough 

my  worthy  host.  (Wesley  coughs.)  Quite  pain- 
fully spasmodic,  and  I advised  a dose  of  cough 
mixture.  I drink  it  myself  on  the  slightest  provo- 
cation. {Finishes  his  wine  and  makes  a wry  face.) 
Have  you  taken  a full  dose,  friend  Wesley  ? 

WESLEY  : Indeed,  no — I don't  like  it.  I would 
rather  have  the  cough.  {Smuggles  box  of  cigars 
into  Montague’s  basket,  unseen  by  Joshua.) 

(Montague  is  about  to  put  the  two  glasses  inta 
his  basket  as  well,  in  an  unconcerned  way.) 

JOSHUA  {pouncing  upon  Montague)  : Give  me 
them  glasses. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : My  dear  sir  ! hands  off, 
if  you  please. 

JOSHUA  : Give  them  to  me,  I say.  (Montague 
holds  them  behind  his  back.)  I want  to  smell  what 
is  in  them. 

lOLO  : How  can  you  do  that,  Joshua  } You 
haven't  got  a spiritual  nose  as  well  as  a spiritual- 
soul,  have  you  ? 
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MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : No  matter ! He  shall 

smell  them  with  his  nose  of  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the — ahem  ! He  shall  even  taste  the  stuff  ; 
and  let  the  consequences  be  upon  his  own  head  ! 
(Holds  up  the  bottle  before  Joshua,  and  points  to 
the  label.)  Read  that,  my  friend,  and  let  suspicion 
die. 

JOSHUA  {reading):  ^‘Two  tablespoonfuls  to 

be  taken  three  times  a day,  followed  by  a teaspoonful 
of  mustard  in  warm  water.  {Turning  to  Iolo.) 
Name  of  goodness ! Iolo,  it  is  medicine,  sure 
enough,  and  I was  thinking  it  was  drink  ! 

IOLO  {dryly)  : Second  thoughts  are  often  best, 
Joshua,  but  not  always  right. 

JOSHUA  : Excuse  my  mistake,  Mr.  Eagle. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : It  was  a natural  mistake. 
The  narrow  road  of  truth  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
find,  but  you  have  found  it,  with  my  help. 

IOLO  : Very  difficult,  indeed,  when  it  is  as 
narrow  as  the  neck  of  a bottle. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : A thrust — a palpable 

thrust ! {Laughs.)  Take  the  poisonous  stuff  to 
my  room,  Wesley,  and  lock  it  in  my  cupboard — to 
prevent  accidents. 

(Wesley  hurries  out  with  the  basket,  R.) 

IOLO  {a  little  short  of  breath)  : This  old  asthma 
of  mine  is  very  troublesome  to-day,  J oshua.  Perhaps 
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a drop  of  your  medicine  would  do  me  good.  What 
do  you  think,  Mr.  Eagle  ? 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Risky,  Mr.  lolo— very 

risky.  But  you  are  welcome  to  a dose,  if  you 
care  to  risk — your  liver. 

JOSHUA  : Better  not  meddle  with  it,  lolo. 

lOLO  : Perhaps  not — it  might  miss  the  narrow 
road  and  go  to  my  head. 

JOSHUA  (reaching  down  two  long  clay  pipes 
and  a tin  of  tobacco  from  the  mantlepiece)  : It  is 
safer  to  smoke,  lolo.  We  have  the  example  of  our 
ministers  for  that,  and  there  can’t  be  any  harm 
in  what  they  do. 

(Joshua  and  Iolo  seat  themselves,  and  fill  their 
pipes. 

Re-enter  Wesley,  R.) 

IOLO  : Don’t  you  smoke,  Wesley  ? 

WESLEY  : Only  when  I have  got  the  toothache. 

IOLO  : Medicine  again  ! Good  boy  ! Keep  your 
had  tooth — it  will  be  very  useful  to  you  when  you 
want  to  smoke.  I suppose  you  have  passed  your 
examination  this  time  ? 

WESLEY  (uneasily)  : The  result  isn’t  out  yet. 

JOSHUA,  (proudly,  waving  his  pipe)  : You  will 
see,  he  will  come  out  on  top,  Iolo,  this  time. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Like  a god  ! smiling  down 
from  the  heights  of  Olympus  upon  inferior  mortals. 
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lOLO  : Never  mind  the  gods.  If  he  comes  out 
like  a man,  it  will  be  more  to  the  purpose. 

JOSHUA  : Are  you  doubting  it,  lolo  ? 
lOLO  : I think  what  I think.  Where  is  Will  ? 
JOSHUA  : Go  and  see  if  you  can  find  him^ 
Wesley.  Tell  him  lolo  is  here,  and  he  will  come 
quick  enough.  In  the  tavern  you  will  find  him, 
most  likely,  the  good-for-nothing. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  [taking  Wesley's  arm)  : 
I will  go  with  you  to  rescue  the  sinner.  I abhor 
taverns  ; but  when  duty  calls — [links  his  arm  in 
Wesley’s.)  Come,  my  friend.  The  angels  call  us* 
(Montague  and  Wesley  go  o%d  L.) 
lOLO  : H’m  ! he  is  going  to  the  tavern,  all  the 

same,  Joshua,  whether  he  likes  them  or  not. 

JOSHUA  : Well,  he  must  go  where  he  is  likely 
to  find  Will.  It  is  doing  an  act  of  kindness  he  is, 
and  Will  is  doing  goodness  knows  what. 

lOLO  : Don’t  speak  of  Will  and  that  fellow  in 
the  same  breath.  You  make  me  cross. 

JOSHUA  : I will  speak  of  people  as  I find  them. 
I am  just  to  everybody. 

lOLO  : Look  you,  Joshua  ; is  it  just  to  spend  all 
your  money,  all  your  pride,  all  your  affection  on 
your  eldest  son,  and  neglect  your  second  son  ? Is 
it  just,  is  it  natural,  I ask  you  ? 

JOSHUA  : You  know  very  well  it  is  the  custom 
of  Cardiganshire  to  bring  up  the  eldest  son  for  the 
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Church  ; and  a man  can't  do  that  if  he  is  not  ready 
to  pinch  and  strive  a bit ; and  I am  not  going  to  be 
behind  my  neighbours. 

lOLO  : Take  care,  Joshua.  There  are  two  bad 
customs  in  Cardiganshire.  One  is  to  make  the 
eldest  son  a clergyman,  whether  he  is  fit  for  it  or 
not — a dangerous  custom  for  a young  fellow  of 
Wesley's  type — 

JOSHUA  [breaking  in)  : Type,  indeed  ! What 
has  type  got  to  do  with  it  ? 'Tisn't  going  into  a 
newspaper  office,  he  is. 

lOLO  : You  don't  understand.  By  “type"  I 
mean  the  class  a man  belongs  to  by  nature. 

JOSHUA  : Oh,  indeed,  is  it  now  ? 

lOLO  : As  for  the  other  custom,  it  is  an 

abomination. 

JOSHUA  : Dear  me  I A nice  name  you  give 
your  country.  What  will  the  English  think  of  us 
if  you  talk  like  that  ? 

lOLO  : It  is  because  it  is  my  country  that  I say 
these  things.  Englishmen  will  think  better  of  us 
if  we  own  our  faults  and  don't  pretend  to  be  better 
than  we  are.  It  is  only  by  knowing  its  faults  that 
a nation  can  throw  them  off  and  rise  to  greater 
things.  As  it  is,  we  are  too  busy  covering  up  our 
little  faults  to  have  time  to  do  things  that  count. 
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JOSHUA  : Yes — but  what  about  the  other 

custom  ? You  are  meaning  *Caru  Gwely^  I s'pose  ? 

lOLO  : Yes  ; and  a most  immoral  custom  it  is^ 
too.  But,  thank  goodness  ! it  is  not  so  common  as 
it  used  to  be.  The  devil  himself  must  have  invented 
it. 

JOSHUA  : It  is  a very  old  custom,  whatever. 
lOLO  : It  would  be — if  the  devil  started  it. 
JOSHUA  : For  shame  ! lolo.  There  is  no  harm 
in  the  custom,  when  the  mind  is  pure. 

lOLO  : You  forget  the  weakness  of  the  flesh. 
It  has  ruined  many  a girl’s  life.  Think  of  it  I 
You  let  a girl  and  boy  sit  up  with  each  other  all 
night,  at  a thoughtless  age,  when  they  don’t  count 
consequences.  The  girl  is  sometimes  too  innocent 
to  understand.  But,  because  it  is  a custom  you  are 
blind  to  its  dangers.  You  will  awake  some  day 
and  see  your  mistake,  when  it  is  too  late,  perhaps, 
JOSHUA  : I am  not  like  you,  whatever.  I 

don’t  throw  stones  at  the  customs  of  my  country. 
I can  trust  Wesley.  There  is  no  evil  in  him, 
whatever  there  is  in  Will. 

lOLO  : You  don’t  know  what  is  in  him.  You 
keep  him  inside  a fence,  and  he  stays  there  because 
he  fears  you.  We  are  all  good — when  the  devil 
is  at  our  heels  chasing  us  into  the  fold.  You  tried 


* Bed  courting. 
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to  put  hobbles  on  Will,  but  he  wouldn^t  have  them, 
and,  because  of  it,  you  treat  him  like  a dog. 

JOSHUA  : There  is  no  grace  in  that  boy,  and 
Wesley  is  dripping  with  it.  Will  will  argue  with 
people  older  than  himself.  He  has  got  no  respect 
for  anybody. 

lOLO  : Don’t  you  make  any  mistake.  The  boy 
has  a fine,  open  nature,  and  brains  enough  to  know 
that  there  are  old  fools  as  well  as  young  ones — even 
in  Wales.  He  would  be  a fool,  indeed,  to  swallow 
folly  because  it  came  from  a grey  beard.  He  is 
but  following  his  nature,  Joshua,  as  you  are  following 
yours.  He  is  not  the  sort  to  lie  down  and  say 
thank  you  ” — for  a kick.  No  ; he  will  fight — 
JOSHUA  {impatiently)  : Yes,  he  will  fight  the 
fellows  in  the  village,  quick  enough  ; but  he  ’on’t 
go  to  chapel  and  fight  the  Evil  One.  But  if  there 
is  any  nonsense  in  the  school  room,  there  he  will  be, 
like  a play-actor,  making  himself  foolish  before 
the  people. 

lOLO  {sharply)  : We  are  all  play-actors,  Joshua. 
JOSHUA  : Don’t  you  say  such  a thing  about  me  I 
I have  never  gone  to  a theatre  in  my  life. 

lOLO  {sternly)  : Yes,  you  have.  The  chapel 

is  your  theatre,  and  you  and  your  sort  play-act 
before  God.  Poor  Will  doesn’t  aim  so  high — he 
play-acts  before  his  neighbours.  You  are  too 
stern  with  him.  Will  is  strong,  and  if  you  try  to 
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keep  him  down,  he  will  rebel.  Wesley  is  weak, 
and  he  gives  way  to  you,  and  will  grow  into  a 
hypocrite.  Your  system  is  bad  for  both  of  them. 

JOSHUA  : It  is  not  system  ; it  is  common  sense. 

lOLO  : It  isn^t  common  sense  to  blame  the  boy 
for  what  he  hasn't  done,  and  you  are  always  doing 
it.  A thing  isn't  a sin,  Joshua,  because  you  don't 
do  it  yourself.  You  are  doing  your  best  to  destroy 
the  boy's  spirit. 

JOSHUA  : Spirit,  indeed  ! He  do  get  too  much 
of  that  in  the  Tavern. 

lOLO  : You  are  wrong  again.  He  only  goes 
there  to  see  his  friends,  because  his  home  is  so  dull. 
Many  times,  when  you  think  he  is  there,  he  is  with 
me,  learning  things,  and,  I tell  you,  he  is  more  thirsty 
for  knowledge  than  he  is  for  beer.  Go  your  own  way 
with  Wesley — if  you  will  be  so  blind  ; but  let  Will 
come  to  me  after  his  work  in  the  evenings,  and  I 
will  make  a man  of  him — a greater  man  than  any 
of  those  that  make  little  of  him  now. 

JOSHUA  : Dear  annw'l!  What  are  you  asking  ? 
I have  got  no  money  to  waste  on  him. 

lOLO  (passionately)  : I don't  want  your  money. 

JOSHUA  : Oh,  if  you  'on't  charge  anything, 
that  is  another  thing.  I am  not  going  to  stand  in 
the  boy's  light.  It  'ouldn't  be  a Christian  thing  to 
do. 
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lOLO  : H’m  ! Christianity  that  costs  nothing 

isn’t  of  much  account. 

JOSHUA  (jumping  up  in  a rage)  : You  will  make 
me  in  a passion  in  a minute. 

lOLO  : H’m!  Christianity  in  a passion  is  poor 
stuff,  too,  Joshua. 

Bethesda  comes  in^  R,,  carrying  some  things 
on  a tray,  which  she  sets  down  on  the  table.) 

JOSHUA  (sharply)  : What  have  you  got  there, 
Bethesda  ? 

BETHESDA  : A bit  of  supper  for  one  of  the  boys. 

JOSHUA  : Oh  ! Is  Mr.  Wesley  come  back  ? 

BETHESDA  : Dear  anw'l!  Since  when  is  he 
Mister  Wesley,  if  you  please  ? (Tossing  her  head 
pertly,  and  making  eyes  at  Iolo  until  he  laughs.) 
Yes — he  is  in  the  kitchen,  reading  a few  verses  in 
the  Bible. 

JOSHUA  : Is  Will  with  him  ? 

BETHESDA  : No — not  at  present. 

JOSHUA  : You  hear  that,  Iolo  ? Wesley  is 

reading  his  Bible — and  Will,  I s’pose,  is  tearing 
about  the  village  like  a billygoat. 

IOLO  (with  a sly  glance  at  Bethesda)  : Is  there 
any  mistletoe  in  the  kitchen  (jerking  his  thumb) 
Bethesda  ? 

BETHESDA  : Go-long  with  you  ! Don’t  put 
such  things  into  my  head.  (Laughs  at  Iolo,  and 
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then  turns  her  back  upon  him.)  Shall  I bring  in 
the  meat,  if  you  please  ? 

JOSHUA  : Yes — yes,  Wesley  will  want  some, 
I dare  say  ; and  there  is  Mr.  Eagle.  We  musn't 
forget  our  lodger. 

(Will  comes  into  the  room,  L.,  with  a quick,  light 
step,  and  a smile.  He  is  a good-looking,  merry-eyed 
young  fellow  of  23,  with  a good  head  and  an  intellec- 
tual face.  In  general  appearance,  in  spite  of  his 
homely  garments,  he  looks  nature  s gentleman.'* 
He  carries  a leather  hag  in  his  hand,  and  wears  a 
sprig  of  mistletoe  in  his  cap.) 

JOSHUA  {looking  sternly  at  Will)  : Well,  where 
have  you  been  ? Up  to  no  good,  I suppose  ? 

WILL  {joyously^)  : And  no  harm,  ^Nad. 

JOSHUA  : You  answer  me,  do  you  ? 

WILL  {smiling)  : If  you  ask  a question,  you  want 
an  answer,  don^t  you  ? 

JOSHUA  {Grunts)  : Have  you  been  to  chapel  ? 

WILL  : No. 

JOSHUA  : I knew  that  very  well. 

WILL  : Then  why  did  you  ask  me  ? 

JOSHUA  : You  see,  lolo,  he  do  question  his  own 
father.  What  next  will  he  do,  I wonder  ? 

lOLO  {gently)  : Why  didn’t  you  go  to  Chapel, 
Will? 


* Nhad= Father. 
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WILL  : I met  the  Squire  and  Miss  Gwenyd  on 
the  road,  and  they  made  me  go  with  them  to  The 
Plas. 

lOLO  : Miss  Gwenyd ’s  bright  eyes  were  too  much 
for  the  chapel — eh  ? 

JOSHUA  : For  shame,  lolo,  talking  so  light  of 
the  young  lady. 

WILL  : Her  eyes  would  make  a fool  of  anyone, 
lolo. 

lOLO  : Yes  ; I suppose  you  see  all  sorts  of 

wonderful  things  in  them  ? 

WILL  {dreamily)  : Oh,  yes  ; wonders  that  fill 
the  mind  and  fire  the  imagination.  There  is  always 
kindness  in  them,  too,  lolo. 

lOLO  : And  a little  mischief,  I suppose  ? 

JOSHUA  : Why  did  you  go  to  The  Plas  ? 

WILL  : The  Squire  asked  me.  I remembered 
that  he  was  our  landlord,  and  that  you,  Nad,  might 
want  to  ask  him  for  a bit  of  the  rent  back.  If  I 
said  '‘No  to  him,  he  might  say  “No  “ to  you. 

BETHESDA  ; You  ought  not  to  put  such  things 
into  your  father's  head.  Will.  He  'ouldn't  think 
of  asking  for  a reduction  in  his  rent.  He  is  paying 
too  little  as  it  is. 

JOSHUA:  If  he  hears  you  talking  like  that,, 
he  will  put  the  rent  up  next  time. 

WILL  : It  would  be  only  just,  Nad. 

JOSHUA  {angrily)  : How  dare  you  say  that  ? 
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WILL  : It  is  the  truth. 

lOLO  : Tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  devil — eh  ? 
(Will  nods  and  laughs.)  That^s  right,  my  boy — 
never  be  afraid  of  the  truth. 

Bethesda  takes  some  cakes  from  her  pocket,  and 
smuggles  them  into  Will's  hand). 

JOSHUA  {suspiciously)  ; What  are  you  doing, 
girl  ? 

BETHESDA  : What  am  1 doing  ? 

JOSHUA  : Yes. 

BETHESDA  : I am  wondering  at  you. 

JOSHUA  : You  give  Will  cakes — under  my  very 
nose — before  my  very  eyes. 

BETHESDA  : Well,  I made  them,  and  I suppose 
I can  give  them  to  Will  if  I like  ? 

JOSHUA  : It  is  too  fond  of  him  you  are,  and 
I^on’t  have  it. 

BETHESDA  : Well,  I never ! Too  fond  of 
him,  indeed  ! It  is  more  than  you  are,  whatever. 

(Bethesda  flounces  out  of  the  room,  R.) 

WILL  {tossing  the  cakes  on  to  the  table)  : Don^t 
trouble,  Nad.  You  can  keep  your  cakes  for  Mr. 
Eagle  or  Wesley.  I have  had  something  to  eat 
at  The  Plas. 

lOLO  : Don’t  be  foolish.  Will.  You  earn  your 
food. 
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WILL  : I don’t  eat  what  I am  not  welcome  to. 
{Passionately ) Why,  a dog  would  have  too  much 
pride  to  touch  it ! 

(Wesley  comes  in,  R.,  his  eyes  fixed  on  an  open 
Bible  which  he  carries  in  his  hand.  He  crosses 
slowly  to  the  inglenook  and  sits  down.) 

JOSHUA  {looking  after  Wesley  proudly)  : You 
see,  lolo  ? 

(Montague  Eagle  enters,  L.,  reading  a book  of 
poems.) 

lOLO  : Yes,  I see  very  well,  Joshua.  Some 

people  carry  their  Bible  in  their  hands  for  their 
neighbours  to  see,  and  others  carry  it  in  their 
hearts  for  God  alone  to  see. 

WESLEY  : You  are  always  sharp  with  me, 

lolo.  It  is  best  to  carry  your  Bible  in  your  hand 
and  in  your  heart,  I think. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : An  excellent  arrangement. 
You  can  always  get  in  a second  shot  at  Heaven — if 
the  first  barrel  misfires. 

JOSHUA  {smiling  broadly)  : You  see,  old  lolo  I 
It  is  no  good  for  you  to  argue  with  one  from  the 
College. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  {reading — declaiming)  : 

He  knows  what’s  what,  and  that’s  as  high 
As  metaphysic  wit  can  fly. 
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lOLO  {dryly):  H’m! 

What  is  truth  and  knowledge,  but  a kind 
Of  wantonness  and  luxury  of  the  mind, 

Of  greediness  and  gluttony  of  the  brain. 

That  longs  to  eat  forbidden  fruit  again  ? 

WILL  {striking  an  attitude)  : 

The  things  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
Nad  wonders  how  the  devil  they  got  there. 

JOSHUA  : How  dare  you  sv/ear  for  me  like 

that  ? 

WILL  : It  is  not  your  swear,  Nad — it  is  Pope’s. 

JOSHUA  : The  Pope,  indeed  ! I always  knew 
he  was  a bad  one.  But,  tell  me,  what  were  they 
wanting  you  for  at  The  Plas  ? 

WILL  : They  gave  me  tea,  and  Miss  Gwenyd 
wanted  to  talk  to  me  about  a play. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Gave  you  tea— with 

a stick  ” in  it — what  ? 

JOSHUA  : We  don’t  put  sticks  in  tea  in  Wales, 
Mr.  Eagle  ; we  are  too  honest  for  that. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Oh,  of  course,  no  re- 

flection on  your  countrymen,  Mr.  John.  But 
perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  there  is  a liquid 
stick  called  whiskey,”  and  the  profane  stir 
their  tea  with  it. 

JOSHUA  : Well,  there’s  a strange  thing  for 

you  ! If  that  is  true,  the  devil’s  stick  it  ought 
to  be  called. 
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WESLEY  {crossing  to  Will)  : Did  you  see 

Miss  Gwenyd  ? 

WILL  : I always  see  her  when  I go  there.  She 
likes  to  talk  to  me  {glancing  at  Joshua)  about 
the  Eisteddfod  and  things.  Indeed,  I learn  a lot 
from  her,  too.  We  had  tea  together  ; and  the 
Squire  was  there,  too,  laughing  and  joking  like  a 
boy. 

JOSHUA  : Good  now  ! And  you  were  in  your 
old  clothes. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Astonishing  country  ! 

It’s  the  custom,  I suppose,  for  farm  boys  to  drink 
five  o’clock  tea  with  ladies  of  quality. 

lOLO  : The  Squire,  Mr.  Eagle,  thinks  he  honours 
himself  by  honouring  others.  Will  and  Miss 
Gwenyd  are,  perhaps,  a little  original,  and  can 
be  trusted  to  set  up  a custom  for  themselves.  {Turns 
to  Will  and  drops  his  hand  affectionately  on  his 
shoulder.)  I am  sure  they  were  very  kind  to  you, 
Will  bach,  at  The  Plas  ? 

WILL  : Yes — they  always  are  most  kind. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : People  of  good  birth  are 
generally  condescending  to  their  inferiors. 

WILL  : The  Squire  was  too  much  of  a gentleman, 
Mr.  Eagle,  to  throw  my  birth  in  my  face.  I am 
not  ashamed  of  it. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Oh,  my  dear  fellow, 

I didn’t  mean  it  in  that  way,  at  all. 
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WILL  : What  you  meant  is  of  no  consequence 
to  me.  1 forgot  to  tell  you,  Nad,  that  they  are 
coming  down  to  see  you  to-night. 

JOSHUA  : Name  of  goodness  1 Here  is  a 

surprise.  What  do  they  want,  I wonder  ? 

WILL  : I think  they  want  you  to  do  them  a 
favour. 

JOSHUA  : A favour  ? Me  do  them  a favour  I 
Good  now  ! 

WILL  : Only  a small  one.  Don’t  be  alarmed. 

{Goes  out  R,  laughing.) 

JOSHUA  : Oh  ! — If  they  ask  a favour  of  me 
there  will  be  some  chance  for  me  to  ask  one  of 
the  Squire. 

lOLO  : Don’t  forget  it  is  Christmas,  Joshua. 

The  Squire  will  be  sure  to  want  something  to 
drink. 

JOSHUA  : Yes,  yes  ! {Calls  off,  L.)  Bethesda, 
Bethesda ! Where  are  ’u  ? Come  here,  girl. 
(Bethesda  hurries  in,  R.)  You  are  awful  slow. 
Look  sharp,  now,  the  Squire  and  Miss  Gwenyd 
are  coming  here  to-night. 

BETHESDA  {throwing  up  her  arms  in  dismay)  : 
Oh,  my  goodness  ! and  there  is  nothing  in  the  house 
worth  talking  about.  Whatever  shall  I do  ? 

WESLEY  : You  can  give  them  some  cakes  and 
wine,  Bethesda. 
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BETHESDA  : Talk  sense ! There  never  is 

any  wine  in  this  old  place.  You  know  that. 

(Montague  Eagle  whispers  to  Wesley,  who 
nods.) 

WESLEY  : I think  I have  got  a bottle  of  wine 
upstairs,  father,  and  you  are  welcome  to  it.  I will 
go  and  fetch  it. 

(Bethesda  busily  arranges  things  on  the  table.) 

JOSHUA  {looking  after  Wesley  as  he  goes  out, 
R.,  and  turning  proudly  to  Iolo)  : There  is  a son 
for  you  ! He  do  think  of  everything. 

IOLO  : Yes,  but  it  is  you  will  have  to  pay  for 
it,  and  wine  is  dear,  Joshua. 

JOSHUA  : It  will  all  come  back — with  interest. 
{Confidentially.)  You  see,  I owe  the  Squire  a good 
bit  of  rent,  and  if  I give  him  a drop  to  drink,  it  will 
warm  his  heart,  and  perhaps  he  will  give  me  free. 
Oh,  he  is  a good  sort,  mind  you— if  you  manage 
him  proper.  A bottle  of  wine  will  help  a lot. 

IOLO  : But  half  a bottle,  Joshua,  suppose  it  is 
half  a bottle  ? 

JOSHUA  : No  fear  ! Wesley  said  a bottle,  and 
he  do  never  drink  himself,  so  it  is  bound  to  be  full. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  {turning  up  his  eyes)  : What 
an  example  to  us  all ! 

(Bethesda  goes  out,  R.,  giggling  to  herself. 

Re-enter  Wesley,  R.,  carrying  a bottle  of  wine.) 
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WESLEY  {placing  the  bottle  on  the  table)  : I am 

sorry  the  bottle  is  not  quite  full,  father.  I had 
toothache  the  other  night,  and  Mr.  Eagle  advised 
me  to  take  a little  drop  to  ease  the  pain. 

lOLO  {chuckles  to  himself ; rubs  his  hands 
gleefully)  : You  see,  Joshua  ? There  is  a son  for 
you  ! 

JOSHUA  {anxiously)  : There  is  plenty  left  for 
the  Squire,  1 ’spose  ? 

WESLEY  : Yes,  Nad.  (Joshua  shakes  the 

bottle,)  Don’t  shake  it,  you  will  spoil  it. 

JOSHUA  : Dear,  dear  ! There’s  a lot  of  things 
you  do  learn  at  the  college.  We  must  keep  it 
all  for  the  Squire,  remember,  or  it  will  be  no  good, 
lolo  shall  have  beer.  Me  and  Wesley  will  have 
a drop  of  medd.  A teetotaller  is  Mr.  Eagle,  and 
he  can  have — “ pop.” 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Thank  you.  ‘‘Pop  ” is 
the  hereditary  tipple  of  my  family. 

{Re-enter  Will,  i?.,  in  black  velvet  knee  breeches, 
velvet  doublet,  silk  hose,  shoes  adorned  with  silver 
buckles,  and  a Cavalier  hat  and  wig.  Joshua 
stares  at  him,  and  fails  to  recognise  him.) 

JOSHUA  (politely)  : I don’t  know  in  the  world 
who  you  are,  sir,  or  how  you  got  into  my  house. 
Perhaps  you  will  kindly  tell  me  your  business  ? 
(Will  takes  off  his  hat  and  bursts  out  laughing.) 
Well,  of  all  the  impudent  things  I ever  see  in  my 
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life  ! To  think  a son  of  mine  should  wear  things 
like  that,  under  my  very  nose,  before  my  very 
eyes  ! Where  did  you  get  them  ? 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : From  his  uncle — the 

proprietor  of  the  golden  balls — I should  opine. 

JOSHUA  : He  hasn't  got  no  uncle  mad  enough 

to  wear  things  like  that.  {To  Will.)  Where  did 
you  get  them.  ? 

WILL  : The  Squire  gave  me  the  coat,  and  Miss 
Gwenyd  gave  me  the  bag 

JOSHUA  {breaking  in  indignantly)  : Gave  you 
the  bags  ! Don't  say  such  a thing.  Bags,  indeed — 
from  a lady  ! My  word  ! What  are  things  coming 
to  ? 

lOLO  : Well,  well,  Joshua,  I am  surprised  you 
know  so  much  slang.  Name  of  goodness  ! Where 
did  you  learn  it  ? 

JOSHUA  : Be  quiet,  lolo  : it  is  only  evil  that  is  in 
your  mind.  {To  Will.)  You  look  like  a merry 
Andrew.  What  have  you  got  them  things  on  for  ? 

WILL  : I am  going  to  play  with  Miss  Gwenyd. 

JOSHUA  : Play  with  Miss  Gwenyd  ! The  boy 
is  mad.  It  isn't  possible.  You  are  not  children. 

lOLO  : In  whose  mind  is  the  evil  now,  Joshua  ? 

JOSHUA  : It  is  not  evil,  it  is  the  truth. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Quite  so.  I agree  with 
you,  Mr.  John.  They  are  far  too  advanced  in 
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knowledge  of  this  wicked  world  to  romp  together 
in  the  nursery  of  innocence. 

WILL  : I am  afraid  you  are  more  malicious 

than  funny,  Mr.  Eagle.  You  might  pass  as  a wise 
man — if  you  kept  a silent  tongue. 

JOSHUA  (angrily)  : Don^t  you  be  rude,  Will. 

I 'on't  have  it. 

WILL  : All  right,  Nad.  Mr.  Eagle  knew  very 
well  what  I meant ; and  he  had  no  business  to 
twist  my  meaning  out  of  shape  to  please  you. 

JOSHUA  : It  is  your  own  fault.  You  had  no 
bisness  to  say  you  were  going  to  play  with  Miss 
Gwenyd. 

WILL  : That  is  what  I am  going  to  do  all  the 
same.  I am  going  to  play  the  part  of  Sir  Arthur 
Rodney,  Miss  Gwenyd ’s  husband. 

JOSHUA  : Catw  pawb ! Did  you  ever  hear 

such  a thing.  Miss  Gwenyd ’s  husband. 

lOLO  : It  is  only  acting  in  a play,  Joshua.  That 
is  why  the  boy  is  wearing  these  fine  clothes. 

JOSHUA  : Oh,  I see.  (Rubbing  his  chin 

thoughtfully.)  It  is  only  in  the  play. 

(Re-enter  Bethesda,  R.y  currying  a tray.  She 
stares  at  Will,  and  curtseys  to  him.) 

WILL  (chucks  Bethesda  under  the  chin)  : By 
the  blood  of  my  ancestors  ! wench,  but  thou  art 
pretty  enough  for  a king  to  kiss  ! (Sweeps  his  hat 

off.) 
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JOSHUA  [dumbfounded)  : He  is  mad  right  enough, 
lolo. 

BETHESDA  [screaming  with  laughter)  : My 

goodness  ! if  it  isn’t  our  Will ! [Gazing  at  Will 
admiringly,)  Well,  there’s  a dandy  you  are ! 
Mr.  Eagle  isn’t  a patch  on  you.  If  you  go  about 
the  village  like  that,  you  will  have  all  the  girls 
after  you — yes,  indeed. 

WESLEY  [annoyed)  : I am  surprised  at  you, 

Bethesda. 

BETHESDA  : Oh,  are  you,  indeed  ! I think 

Will  looks  lovely.  Just  like  the  picture  of  a great 
lord  I saw  in  the  castle. 

WILL  : For  that  pretty  speech,  Beth,  thou 

shalt  pay  the  penalty. 

(Will  laughs  joyously,  snatches  up  a hit  of 
mistletoe  and  chases  BethEvSDA  round  the  room, 
Bethesda  screams  and  laughs  and  says  over  her 
shoulder- — You  wicked  boy,  leave  me  alone,'* 
Joshua  looks  on,  angry  and  scandalised,  and 
stamps  and  shouts  at  Will,  who  pays  no  heed, 
loLO  looks  on  gleefidly  and  claps  his  hands,  Wesley 
follows  the  flying  figures  with  gloomy  eyes,  Beth- 
esda flies  out  through  door,  L,,  laughing,  followed 
by  Will.) 

JOSHUA  : You  see,  lolo  ? Under  my  very 

nose — before  my  very  eyes.  It  is  scandalous  ! 
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lOLO  [slily)  : No,  Joshua,  it  is  not  scandalous, 
it  is  the  custom  at  Christmas,  and  you  can^t  say 
anything  against  custom. 

JOSHUA  : Suppose  the  Squire  sees  him  going 
on  like  that  ? 

lOLO  : Tchut ! He  would  want  to  change 

places  with  him. 

(Bethesda,  panting  a little,  and  looking  red  and 
roguish,  comes  and  stands  by  the  door,  L.) 

BETHESDA  {casting  her  eyes  down,  demurely)  : 

The  Squire  and  Miss  Gwenyd,  if  you  please. 

{The  Squire  comes  in,  L.,  with  a hearty  laugh, 
a fine,  sporting  figure,  dressed  in  a shooting  coat.) 

SQUIRE  : How  are  you,  Joshua  ? Hullo, 

lolo  ! A merry  Christmas  to  you  all.  {Looking 
round.)  Ah,  Mr.  Eagle,  you  are  still  here,  I see. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Yes,  Squire,  still  hunting 
the  glades  of  the  muses,  and  fishing  for  fish  I do 
not  catch.  There  are  so  many  attractions ; I 
can^t  tear  myself  away. 

SQUIRE  : You  are  complimentary.  But  you 

must  find  it  slow  work  after  your  busy  life  in  town  ? 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Oh,  no  ! My  days  are 
filled  to  overflowing.  The  simple  life  satisfies  me. 
Were  I the  happy  owner  of  one  of  your  delightful 
farms  {pauses  and  glances  enquiringly  at  the 
Squire)  I should  have  little  left  to  wish  for, 
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SQUIRE  : Oh,  that^s  it,  is  it  ? (Montague 
nods.)  Which  farm  would  you  like  to  be  the  happy 
owner  of  ? 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Oh,  any  of  them,  but 
*Cwm  Euraidd  for  preference.  The  groves  and 
the  waterfall  are  not  worth  much  to  the  farmer, 
but  to  the  poet  -ah  ! they  w^ould  be  an  everlasting 
source  of  joy  to  me. 

SQUIRE  : Not  for  sale,  I am  afraid. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Just  my  luck  ! 

JOSHUA  : Perhaps  you  will  change  your  mind. 
Squire,  by-and-by.  Mr.  Eagle  would  be  a good 
neighbour,  and  he  has  promised  to  support  the 
cause.  {To  the  Squire  in  a whisper.)  He  has 
got  plenty  of  money. 

SQUIRE  : 'H'm  ! I don’t  know.  A good  price 
might  tempt  me. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : I would  willingly  give 

full  agricultural  value — perhaps  something  over, 
if  it  would  tempt  you  to  sell. 

lOLO  : Dear  me,  you  are  very  rich  or  very 

foolish.  Think  of  the  grove  and  the  waterfall, 
and  the  little  value  of  them — to  the  farmer. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : I do  think  of  them,  and 
they  knock  all  thought  of  profit  out  of  my  head. 


Golden  Dingle. 
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lOLO  : Well,  that  is  strange.  You  can  paint 
the  grove  and  the  waterfall,  and  have  them  for 
nothing.  And  I don’t  suppose  you  made  your 
money  by  bad  bargains.  No,  I think,  perhaps, 
there  may  be  a little  mystery  about  it — may  be 
a fairy  and  a grotto,  or  perhaps  a gold  mine. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  {with  a laugh)  : Both, 

I expect.  But  Pll  run  the  risk.  A joke  never  puts 
me  off  a thing  I had  set  my  heart  on. 

SQUIRE  : Well,  I don’t  know — I’ll  think  about 
it.  {Seeing  Wesley.)  Hullo,  Wesley,  home 
from  college  again  ! {Shakes  hands  with  Wesley.) 
By  gosh  ! my  boy,  they  have  put  some  polish  on 
you.  I thought  Will  was  going  to  be  the  gentleman 
of  the  family,  but  you’ll  run  him  hard,  lad — you’ll 
run  him  hard — if  the  polish  sticks. 

WESLEY  : I hope  it  will,  sir. 
lOLO  : Varnish  isn’t  much  good  when  it’s  put 
on  bad  material. 

JOSHUA  : What  is  that  you  say  ? Bad  material, 
indeed  ! Don’t  you  say  that  about  Wesley.  You 
are  always  down  on  him. 

lOLO  : No,  no,  Joshua — I was  only  thinking 

aloud.  As  for  Wesley,  he  has  been  seasoned  in 
a religious  atmosphere,  and  the  college  varnish 
ought  to  stick. 

JOSHUA  : Well,  it  is  dear  enough,  whatever, 
and  it  ought  to  stick  anywhere. 
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SQUIRE  [laughs  heartily — looks  round)  : Whereas 
that  rascal,  Will  ? Talking  plays  with  my  daughter, 
I expect. 

JOSHUA  : Most  likely  ; he  is  wild  enough  for 
anything. 

(Will  appears  at  door,  L,,  with  Gwenyd,  busily 
talking.  She  is  a sweet-looking,  educated  Welsh 
girl,  about  20,  delightfully  refined,  natural  and 
fascinating,  followed  by  a spaniel  on  a lead.) 

SQUIRE  (to  Will)  : Oh,  there  you  are. 

(Will  looks  ^lp  suddenly,  a little  confused. 
Gwenyd  laughs  at  him,  and  whispers  something, 
then  turns  to  the  Squire  with  an  air  of  demure 
dignity.) 

GWENYD  : Sir  Arthur  and  I have  so  much  to 
occupy  our  thought  just  now,  sir.  You  see,  he 
is  about  to  go  to  the  wars,  and  I am  naturally 
very  anxious  about  him. 

SQUIRE  [chuckling)  : Oh,  certainly — I quite 

understand.  It’s  a part  of  the  play,  I suppose  ? 

WILL  ; Yes,  sir. 

GWENYD  [giving  her  dog's  lead  to  Will,  and 
her  hand  to  Joshua)  : How  do  you  do,  Mr.  John  ? 

JOSHUA  : Famous,  thank  you.  Miss,  and  I hope 
you  are  the  same  ? 

GWENYD  : Well,  no,  I am  not  famous — yet. 
But  I hope  to  be — after  the  play.  [Sees  lOLO.) 
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Oh,  here^s  dear  old  lolo  Lleenog.  {Runs  up  to 
him  and  takes  both  his  hands.) 

lOLO  : You  are  getting  prettier  every  day,  little 
swallow. 

GWENYD  : Am  I,  lolo  ? Oh ! and  there 

the  poet ! How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Eagle  ? {Offers 
her  hand  which  he  takes.) 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Better,  since  you  smile 
upon  me.  {Attempts  to  kiss  her  hand,  hut  she 
hastily  withdraws  it.)  Your  humble  servant. 
Princess  Gwenyd.  {Bows  to  the  ground,  his  hand 
upon  his  heart.) 

GWENYD  {with  a ripple  of  laughter)  : Don't  be 
silly  ! 

(Wesley  comes  fonmrd  and  attracts  Gwenyd's 
attention.) 

GWENYD  : Wesley— Mr.  Wesley ! I didn't 
know  you  had  come  home.  {Shakes  hands  with 
Wesley.)  You  are  just  in  time  for  our  play.  Will 
is  really  splendid  in  it. 

WILL  : Splendid  with  the  glory  I borrow  from 
you,  then,  Miss  Gwenyd. 

GWENYD  : Nonsense ! He  is,  indeed.  His 

acting  thrills  me.  You  must  come  and  see  him, 
and  {turning  to  Joshua)  you,  too,  dear  Mr.  John. 

JOSHUA  : Dear  am  I ? Not  so  dear  as  the 

play,  perhaps.  But,  indeed,  I am  not  for  plays. 
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GWENYD  : Of  course,  you  are  not.  But  you 
will  come,  to  please  me  ? (Joshua  shakes  his 
head.) 

WILL  : The  play  is  for  you,  Nad — not  you  for 
the  play.  You  are  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse. 

GWENYD  : A farmer  of  your  experience  ought 
to  know  better  than  that.  It  makes  all  the  difference, 
doesn't  it,  dear  Mr.  John  ? 

JOSHUA  : Well,  indeed,  I don’t  know  about 
that.  But,  you  must  excuse  me.  There  will  be 
a meeting  at  our  Chapel,  and  I must  not  miss  that — 
for  the  sake  of  enjoyment. 

WILL  : How  can  you  say  that,  Nad  ? You 

don’t  know  when  the  play  is  going  to  be. 

GWENYD  : Oh  ! Mr.  John,  I am  surprised  at 
you — you  have  told  me  a story. 

JOSHUA  : Not  a story — a mistake  it  was. 

GWENYD  : Then  you  will  come,  or  I won’t 
forgive  you.  You  are  such  a splendid  judge  of 
plays.  I really  can’t  do  without  you. 

JOSHUA  {astonished)  : Me  ! — a judge  of  plays  ? 
My  goodness  ! What  have  I done  to  make  you 
say  that  ? 

GWENYD  : You  are  Will’s  father,  and  it  is  in 
the  blood. 

JOSHUA  : In  my  blood,  is  it  ? Well,  well ! 
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GWENYD  : Yes  ; really.  And  I do  so  want 
your  help.  It  would  be  quite — quite  flat  without 
you. 

JOSHUA  : But  I don^t  know  nothing  about  it. 

GWENYD  : Never  mind,  I will  teach  you  ; 

and  in  our  next  play  you  shall  be  the  heavy  father 
— the  villain  of  the  piece. 

JOSHUA  {desperately)  : I am  too  old  to  learn, 
I tell  you. 

GWENYD  : Oh,  no  ; it  comes  quite  naturally 
to  you  ; and  if  you  won^t  come.  Til  never,  never 
be  friends  with  you  again.  Of  course,  you  won’t 
refuse  to  let  Will  act  ? That  would  be  too  cruel. 
It  would  spoil  everything. 

JOSHUA  : But  he  is  so  young,  and  he  will  lose 
his  head,  and  get  into  trouble.  He  is  foolish 
enough  already.  Indeed,  Miss  Gwenyd,  I ’ould  like 
to  oblige  you,  but  play-acting  is  against  my  principles. 

GWENYD  : Then  you  have  got  very  nasty 

principles,  and  the  sooner  you  change  them  the 
better.  But  I know  you  are  only  pretending.  You 
are  too  good,  too  kind,  dear  Mr.  John,  to  let  your 
principles  make  me  unhappy.  I shall  cry  in  a 
minute.  {Puts  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.) 

JOSHUA  : It  is  no  good.  Miss  Gwenyd.  I am 
against  such  things,  altogether,  and  that  is  the 
truth. 
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lOLO  : You  forget  the  lesson  of  your  Bible^ 

Joshua.  The  Crucifixion  of  Christ  was  the  greatest 
tragedy  ever  written.  And  the  actors  ! Christ 
and  his  betrayers  on  the  eternal  stage  of  the  Ages  ! 
Do  you  turn  your  back  upon  Christ,  because  he 
acted  a great  and  sublime  part  ? No ! Then, 
where  is  your  principle  ? 

GWENYD  {clapping  her  hands)  : Bravo  ! lolo- 

JOSHUA  : That  was  not  a play,  lolo,  but  a 
solemn  message. 

GWENYD  : A beautiful  message  ! We  will  call 
our  play  A Message,  too,  dear  Mr.  John — just  to 
please  you. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : There  is  a precedent — 
**  A Message  from  Mars,’'  you  know.  Miss  Gwenyd^ 

GWENYD  : Thank  you,  Mr.  Eagle.  You  see, 
Mr.  John,  you  haven’t  got  a leg  to  stand  on.  And 
it  will  be  quite  a religious  message,  and  the  proceeds 
will  be  given  to  the  Church,  to  help  the  Vicar  to 
buy  new  sermons. 

JOSHUA  : Oh,  if  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Church,  that  is  different. 

SQUIRE  : Of  course  it  is.  You  can  raffle  and 
gamble,  and  charge  monstrous  prices  at  bazaars, 
and  no  one  says  anything,  if  it’s  for  the  Church. 

JOSHUA  : But  I don’t  know  about  Will.  I am 
thinking,  as  Wesley  is  for  the  Church,  it  will  be 
better  for  you  to  have  him. 
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GWENYD  : Oh,  dear  ! It  is  very  kind  of  you  ; 
hut  I donH  want  you  to  sacrifice  your  eldest-born  ; 
I want  the  prodigal,  I am  sure  Wesley  can*t  act 
a little  bit.  He  is  too  fixed  in  noble  ideas  to  do 
silly  things  {with  a laugh)  like  me  and  Will. 

WESLEY  : I am  no  good  at  all  on  the  stage,  if  you 
don't  make  it  like  a pulpit.  You  must  let  Will  go, 
father. 

JOSHUA  : Oh,  well,  if  you  say  there  is  no  harm, 
Wesley,  I have  got  nothing  against  it. 

WILL  : Thank  you,  Nad. 

GWENYD  {seizing  Joshua's  hands)  : Thank 

you,  thank  you,  dear  Mr.  John.  It  is  so  delightful 
of  you.  I could — almost — kiss  you  ! 

JOSHUA  : I always  like  to  oblige  a female — 
when  there  is  no  harm  in  it. 

SQUIRE  (laughing)  : Gad  ! you  little  puss,  you 
have  got  your  own  way,  as  usual.  {Looks  at  his 
watch.)  It's  time  to  be  going  ; and  I think  you 
have  made  enough  victims  for  one  evening. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : We  are  all  her  willing 
slaves.  Squire. 

JOSHUA  : You  must  not  go  before  you  have 
had  a glass  of  wine.  Squire,  if  you  please.  Sit 
down,  sir,  sit  down.  {Places  a chair  for  the  Squire.) 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : The  hospitable  heart 

expands  at  this  festive  season  ; and  our  host,  with 
the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  John  Barleycorn  in  the 
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other,  reconciles  the  ' ‘ black  and  white  * ’ spirits 
of  good  and  evil. 

SQUIRE  : Buchanan’s  Scotch — what  ? 

{Everyone  laughs.) 

(Will  hurries  to  place  a chair  for  Gwen  yd, 
forestalling  Montague  Eagle.  The  Squire  and 
Gwenyd  sit  downy  and  Iolo  joins  them  at  the 
table.  Wesley  pours  wine  into  the  Squire’s  glass. 
After  all  the  others  have  taken  their  places y Will 
sits  down  in  solitude  on  the  settle  by  the  fire y thinking y 
and  feasting  his  eyes  on  Gwenyd,  who  every  now 
and  then  looks  across  at  nimy  and  smiles.  Montague 
Eagle  takes  a seat  beside  Gwenyd.) 

JOSHUA  : Beer  for  Iolo,  remember,  Wesley, 

and  medd  for  you  and  me,  my  boy,  and  ginger  beer 
for  Mr.  Eagle.  (Montague  Eagle  turns  asidey 
and  makes  a wry  facey  and  Gwenyd  laughs  at  him.) 

GWENYD  : And  what  am  I and  Will  to  have  ? 

JOSHUA  : Will  has  had  plenty  at  the  Tavern. 

WILL  {flushing)  : You  have  got  no  business  to 
say  that.  I have  not  been  to  the  Tavern. 

JOSHUA  {ignoring  W^ill)  : There  is  some  ginger 
beer  for  you.  Miss.  (Gwenyd  makes  a face  and 
shakes  her  head.)  Wine  will  get  into  your  head. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  {smiling)  : Not  at  Christmas 
time,  worthy  host.  {Pours  wine  into  Gwenyd’ s 
glass.  She  stops  him  when  it  is  about  half  full.) 
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SQUIRE  {rising  and  lifting  his  glass)  : Good 
health  and  a merry  Christmas  to  everybody,  and 
may  we  all  meet  like  this  next  year. 

{All  stand  up  and  drink,  except  Will,  who  sits 
alone  with  Gwenyd’s  Dog,  on  the  settle.  All  sit 
down). 

SQUIRE  : Ton  my  life  ! this  is  good  wine, 

Joshua — uncommonly  good.  {Admiring  the  colour.) 

JOSHUA  : It  is  a present  from  my  son,  Wesley. 

SQUIRE  : Ah  ! he  knows  what  good  wine  is. 

JOSHUA  {proudly)  : Yes  ; they  learn  a lot  of 
things  at  the  college. 

lOLO  : More  than  you  think,  perhaps. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : You  can  never  learn  too 
much,  Mr.  lolo. 

GWENYD  {looks  across  at  Will,  sitting  in  loneli- 
ness) : Please  fill  my  glass,  Mr.  Eagle.  (Montague 
fills  her  glass  with  wine.)  Thank  you.  {Crosses 
to  Will,  with  the  glass  of  wine.)  This  is  for  you. 
Will,  and  I want  you  to  drink  it.  You  can  drink 
my  health,  if  you  like. 

WILL  {takes  the  glass)  : Thank  you,  Miss  Gwenyd. 
{He  looks  at  her  as  he  raises  the  glass  to  his  lips.) 

JOSHUA  {rising  hastily)  : Stop  ! You  must  not 
drink  the  wine.  I forbid  you  ! 

GWENYD  : Drink  it.  Will.  Never  mind  your 
father. 
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WILL  : I had  better  not.  I should  never  hear 
the  end  of  it,  if  I didn't  obey  him.  But  if  I am 
not  allowed  to  drink  your  health,  no  one  can  roh 
me  of  my  thoughts.  {Hands  the  glass  back  to 
Gwenyd.) 

GWENYD  {turns  angrily  to  Joshua)  : You — you 
— tyrant ! {Throws  the  wine,  glass  and  all,  into 
the  fire,) 

JOSHUA  {astonished)  : Dear,  dear  I There's 

temper. 

GWENYD  {with  an  angry  fiush — to  Joshua)  : 
You  bear  I {Crosses  quickly  to  the  Squire.)  Come 
father  ! Let  us  go  home,  I hate  injustice  ! 

{A  sudden  silence  falls  upon  those  in  the  room. 
They  look  at  each  other  uncomfortably,  and  Gwenyd,, 
her  head  in  the  air,  but  very  much  inclined  to  cry, 
moves  swiftly  towards  the  door,  yls  she  is  about 
to  put  her  hand  on  the  latch,  and  as  the  Squire 
silently  follows  her,  the  Mari  Lwyd  is  heard  outside 
singing  the  customary  song.  Gwenyd  starts  back 
alarmed.  Bethesda,  followed  by  the  Mari  Lwyd,. 
led  by  Shoni-bach-y-Stepwr,  bursts  into  the  room, 
L.  Shoni  is  a little,  active  man,  with  twinkling, 
mischievous  eyes  and  reddish  hair,  wearing  ti^t 
breeches  and  gaiters,  and  an  old  brown  velvet  coat. 
He  is  about  35.  All  is  suddenly  changed  from 
constraint  to  merry  confusion.  Prancing  about  in 
its  bedizened  clothing,  and  opening  its  mouth  and 
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snapping  its  teeth  viciously,  the  Mari  Lwyd  frolics 
after  the  laughing,  screaming  Bethesda,  bites  at 
her  petticoats,  until  she  gets  behind  Wesley,  who 
stealthily  squeezes  her  hand  and  whispers  to  her. 
Will  forgets  his  troubles  instantly  ; and  Gwen  yd, 
half-laughing  and  half -frightened,  rushes  up  to 
Will,  and  makes  him  stand  between  her  and  the 
Mari  Lwyd.) 

GWEN  YD  : Oh  ! Keep  it  away,  Will  ; I don^t 
like  it. 

WILL  : Keep  off,  Shoni.  You  are  frightening 

Miss  Gwenyd. 

SHONI  : Whod-ho ! my  beauty ! Don’t  bite 

the  ladies.  {Pats  Mari's  neck,  pulls  at  the  reins, 
causing  Mari  to  kick  and  squeal  and  snap.)  It  is 
no  good.  Will,  the  old  lady  is  thirsty,  and  you  must 
give  her  a drop  of  drink,  if  you  want  her  to  be  quiet, 
(Mari  prances  worse  than  ever.)  Jawse ! Keep 
quiet,  you  old  fool,  can’t  you  ? 

SQUIRE  {laughing  heartily)  : Well  done,  Shoni, 
you  do  it  famously.  {Takes  a flask  of  whiskey 
from  his  pocket.)  Here!  give  me  a glass  and 
some  water,  some  of  you. 

(Bethesda,  keeping  a wary  eye  on  Shoni,  who 
winks  and  smiles  at  her,  puts  glasses  and  a jug  of 
water  on  a tray,  and  crosses  to  the  Squire,  who 
fills  the  glasses  with  whiskey  and  water  ; and  then 
Bethesda,  with  trembling  hands,  carries  the 
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drinks  to  Shoni,  who  pours  a glassful  down  Mari's 
throat.  She  frisks  and  shows  every  sign  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  immediately  begins  to  sway  about  as  if 
drunk.) 

SHONI  : By  Jingo  ! Squire,  it  is  strong  stuff 
you  have  got.  It  do  go  into  the  old  mare’s  head 
straight.  Dims  annwd  ! She  is  so  drunk  as  an 
old  sow.  Hold  up  ! yr  hen  slwt ! 

[There  is  much  joyous  laughter  as  Shoni  leads 
Mari  to  a chair,  and  makes  her  sit  down.  Joshua, 
however,  remains  stolidly  aloof,  and  Wesley's  eyes 
follow  Bethesda  with  stealthy  admiration.  loi.o's 
twinkling  eyes  stray  all  over  the  place,  drinking  in 
the  fun  with  evident  relish,  ahmys  returning  to 
Will  and  Gwen  yd,  and  smiling  iipon  them  with 
sly  satisfaction.  Montague  Eagle  persistently 
pursues  Gwen  yd,  but  she  shakes  him  off.) 

SHONI  [taking  the  floor,  and  indulging  in  a 
**  step  " or  two)  : Where  is  your  whistle,  Will  ? 

(Will  takes  a tin  whistle  from  his  pocket,  and  puts 
it  to  his  lips,  and  begins  to  play  a step  tune.) 

JOSHUA  : This  is  not  a tavern.  I ’on’t  have 
it ! 

SHONI  [beginning  to  step)  : Go  on,  Will ! Never 
mind  Saint  Joshua.  He  has  got  no  delight  in 
anything  but  the  Old  Hundredth,  poor  fellow  I 

(Will  plays  a few  notes.) 
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JOSHUA  : You  play  that  thing  in  spite  of  me — 
under  my  very  nose,  before  my  very  eyes.  Go  to 
the  Tavern,  both  of  you — I ^onT  have  it  here. 

SHONI  : Go  to  the — Happy  Land  ! 

lOLO  {in  a low  voice)  : You  are  making  a fool 
of  yourself,  Joshua.  Why  can't  you  let  them 
enjoy  themselves  in  their  own  way  ? 

SQUIRE  : Boys  will  be  boys,  friend  Joshua^ 

Don’t  try  to  make  them  old  before  their  time. 
Age  will  come  soon  enough,  with  all  its  disap- 
pointments. 

WESLEY  : Listen  to  the  Squire,  Nad,  he  is  quite 
right. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Come,  Mr.  John,  don’t 
try  to  clip  the  merry  wings  of  the  spirit  of  Christmas, 
but  let  them  soar  into  the  clouds  of  golden  thought 
and  carry  you  with  them.  What  do  you  say. 
Miss  Gwenyd  ? 

GWENYD  {coldly^  : I am  not  going  to  appeal 
to  Mr.  John’s  good  nature,  it’s  a thing  he  doesn't 
possess. 

SHONI  {gleefully)  : There ’u  are,  Joshua  John^ 
everybody  is  against  you,  even  {with  an  admiring 
glance  at  Gwenyd)  the  angels.  Play  up.  Will — 
something  lively.  Saint  Joshua  shall  have  a hymn 
next  Christmas — if  he  is  alive. 

(Will  plays  a dance  tune,  and  Shoni  cuts  all 
the  capers  imaginable  in  time  with  the  music,  and 
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enjoys  himself  hugely.  Everyone y except  Joshua, 
laughs  heartily y and  applauds  Shoni.  The  Squire 
laughs  until  the  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks.) 

SQUIRE  : Stop  ! Stop  ! you  rogue,  or  you'll 
be  the  death  of  me. 

SHONI  : All  right,  Squire,  I don’t  want  you  to 
die  just  yet.  If  it  had  been  Joshua  now,  I ’ould 
keep  on  till  I dropt ! {Snatches  the  whistle  from 
Will  and  pushes  him  towards  Gwenyd.)  Your 
turn  now. 

(Will  and  Montague  approach  Gwenyd  at 
the  same  moment.  Will  pauses.  Montague  asks 
Gwenyd  to  dance.  Gwenyd  laughingly  turns 
away  from  Montague,  and  dances  with  Will,  to 
Shoni’s  music.  Wesley  and  Bethesda  join 
in — casting  many  a doubtful  glance  at  Joshua. 
Montague  looks  ony  biting  his  nails.  The  Squire 
rallies  him.) 

SQUIRE  : By  gosh  ! Shoni,  your  playing  and 
dancing  are  enough  to  bring  back  all  the  dead 
saints  from  their  graves. 

SHONI  : My  word  ! Squire,  I ’on’t  play  another 
note.  They  are  better  where  they  are.  (Squire 
tosses  Shoni  a sovereign.)  A sovereign,  by  the 
living  Jingo  ! Thank  you,  indeed,  sir.  {Humour- 
ously to  Joshua.)  There  is  an  example  for  you, 
Mr.  John.  But  you  don’t  catch  things  like  that. 
You  might  give  me  a copper  for  luck. 
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JOSHUA  : I am  not  a believer  in  such  nonsense. 
{Turns  his  back  on  Shoni.) 

SHONI  {impudently)  : No — you  believe  in  nothing 
natural.  You  are  all  for  yourself,  and  you  are  not 
natural. 

WILL  : Steady,  Shoni,  steady  ! 

SHONI  : All  right.  Sir  Arthur.  {Salutes  Will.) 

SQUIRE  {laughing  at  Shoni)  : Be  quiet,  Shoni. 
{Reaching  for  his  cap.)  We  have  enjoyed  ourselves 
immensely,  Joshua.  Thank  everybody.  Come 
along,  Gwenyd,  we  must  be  moving. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  {to  Joshua)  : You  had 

better  go  with  them.  You  can  put  in  a word  for 
me  about  Cwm  Euraidd  {pushes  a £5  note  into 
Joshua's  hand). 

JOSHUA  {to  himself,  looking  at  the  note)  : My 
word  ! five  pounds.  {Nods  to  Montague.)  I will 
work  it.  You  leave  it  to  me.  {Aloud.)  Light  the 
lanthorn,  Bethesda.  (Bethesda  exits.  L.)  I will 
go  with  you.  Squire,  it  is  very  dark  to-night. 

SQUIRE  : Come  along  then.  I don't  want  to 
tumble  into  a ditch. 

JOSHUA  : You  shall  come  with  us,  Wesley, 
You  shall  look  after  Miss  Gwenyd  and  I will  talk 
a few  words  with  the  Squire — about  the  farm. 

WESLEY  : Certainly,  father.  {Getting  his  bat.) 

GWENYD  : Aren't  you  coming,  too.  Will  ? 

(Will  looks  enquiringly  at  his  Father.) 
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JOSHUA  : No  ! I don't  want  boys  with  me 
that  do  play  the  tin  whistle  under  my  very  nose — 
before  my  very  eyes. 

(Bethesda  comes  to  the  door,  R.,  with  a lantern. 
Joshua  takes  it  from  her  and  lights  his  guests  out, 
L.y  Wesley  stands  by  Joshua  and  watches  Beth- 
esda. Montague  Eagle  crosses  to  Gwenyd  and 
talks  to  her  eagerly.) 

SQUIRE  {moving  to  the  door)  : Good-night,  Will. 
Keep  a good  heart,  lad,  and  never  say  die, 

WILL  : Thank  you.  Squire.  I am  not  a dying 
sort.  Good  night,  sir. 

SQUIRE  : Bravo ! that’s  the  way  to  talk. 

{Goes  out  laughing.) 

lOLO  {picks  up  his  hat  and  staff,  and  crosses  to 
Will)  : Good-night,  Will  bach.  {Pats  Will  on 
the  shoulder.) 

WILL  : Good-night,  lolo.  I will  be  with  you 
to-morrow  night. 

lOLO  : Better  leave  your  Greek  and  Latin  alone 
for  a bit  and  enjoy  your  Christmas. 

WILL  : No — no — lolo — there  is  so  little  time — 
I must  work. 

lOLO  : You  won’t  let  the  grass  grow  under  your 
feet  {chuckling).  Very  well,  come  and  welcome. 

{Exit,  L.) 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  {coming  down  stage  with 
Gwenyd)  : I shall  be  very  grateful  to  you,  Miss 
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Gwenyd,  if  you  will  use  your  influence  with  your 
father.  My  heart  is  set  on  Cwm  Euraidd,  and  it 
depends  on  you  whether  I get  it  or  not. 

GWENYD  : But  I don^t  like  to  think  of  it  going 
out  of  the  family. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  [looking  at  her  fixedly)  : It 
might  be  only  for  a time.  That  would  depend  upon 
you,  too. 

GWENYD  : Indeed  ? I think  too  much  depends 
upon  me. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Oh,  please  don't  say 
that.  It  would  be  a life  of  delight  to  be  your 
neighbour  [in  a low  voice)  to  see  you  every  day. 

GWENYD  : I think  you  can  see  me  quite  often 
enough  without  buying  Cwm  Euraidd. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  [protestingly)  : But  I want 
you  both. 

GWENYD  [smiling)  : I am  afraid  I must  attend 
to  my  dog. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Ah,  that  lucky  dog ! 

[Looking  across  at  Will,  who  is  fondling  the  dog.) 
He  seems  to  have  rather  plebian  tastes,  don't  you 
think  ? 

GWENYD  : Dogs  are  good  judges  of  men, 

Mr.  Eagle,  and  my  dog  is  very  fond  of  Will.  [To 
Will — pats  the  dogs  head.)  Would  you  like  to 
keep  him.  Will  ? 
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WILL  : I would,  indeed,  if  my  father  would  let 
me. 

GWENYD  : Oh,  your  father — yes — he  treats 

you  like  a child  or  an  imbecile.  Keep  the  dog, 
Will.  He  understands  you  (frowning  at  Joshua) 
better  than  some  people  do. 

JOSHUA  (from  the  door,  L.)  : Your  father  is 

calling  you.  Miss  Gwenyd.  (Exit,  leaving  Wesley 
at  the  door.) 

GWENYD  : Good-night,  Will.  Be  sure  you 

come  to  the  rehearsal  to-morrow. 

WILL  : Oh,  I shan't  forget ! But  you  don't 

know  how  disagreeable  father  will  be  about  it. 

GWENYD  : But  he  has  promised. 

WILL  (bitterly)  : Yes,  but  he  will  think  nothing 
of  that.  It  won't  prevent  him  from  telling  me 
over  and  over  again  what  a bad  lot  I am,  and  that 
I am  not  fit  to  mix  with  respectable  people. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Mr.  John  generally  shows 
a wonderful  appreciation  of  the  fitness  of  things. 
You  should  not  lightly  set  aside  his  judgment, 
young  man. 

WILL  (looks  Montague  straight  in  the  face,  and 
his  expression  is  so  threatening  that  Montague 
steps  back)  : Mr.  Eagle,  this  is  a family  matter — 
a Welsh  trouble,  not  an  English  joke — and  you  will 
scald  your  fingers  if  you  try  to  stir  our  broth. 
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MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Please  forgive  me  ; I 
meant  it  for  the  best. 

(Will  turns  his  hack  upon  Montague.) 

GWENYD  : Good-night,  Will.  Good-night,  Mr. 
Eagle.  If  I had  such  a name,  I should  soar  into 
the  clouds,  and  never  say  spiteful  things. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  {in  a low  voice)  : My  name 
is  at  your  service,  dear  lady. 

GWENYD  {with  a quizzical  laugh)  : Thank  you. 
I am  satisfied  with  my  own. 

(Gwen YD  joins  Wesley  at  the  door,  L,,  and 
waves  her  hand  to  Will  as  she  goes  out,  followed 
by  Wesley.) 

SHONI  {pouring  out  a glass  of  wine)  : I am  glad 
they  are  gone.  {Raises  his  glass  and  glances  at 
Montague  with  a wicked  smile.)  Here  is  luck 
to  Sir  Arthur  Rodney  and  his  lady.  {Drinks.) 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  {filling  two  glasses)  : Come, 
Will,  don^t  bear  malice.  Let  us  wash  away  our 
spleen  in  a glass  of  wine  ! {Tries  to  push  a glass 
of  wine  into  Will's  hand.  Will  pushes  it  from 
him.)  You  won^t  drink  ? 

WILL  : No  ! Not  with  you. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : My  dear  fellow  ! {Drinks 
and  fills  his  glass  again.) 

SHONI  : My  goodness  ! you  know  the  way  to 
put  it  down,  and  you  a teetotaller,  too.  Ton  my 
Sam  ! teetotallers  have  got  funny  ways.  I think 
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I will  take  the  pledge  myself.  I can  be  drunk 
and  respectable  at  the  same  time.  Have  a little 
drop,  Will,  the  old  man  ^on’t  know. 

(Montague  Eagle  again  offers  wine  to  Will 
and  tempts  him  to  drink  it,  but  Will  resolutely 
refuses.) 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  {sarcastically)  : Too  much 
afraid  of  your  father,  I suppose  ? 

WILL  {quietly)  : I am  not  afraid  of  him  any 
more  than  I am  of  you.  But  I don’t  like  rows. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Then  I will  retire  to 

rest  {moving  towards  R.)  and  dream  of  the  beautiful 
eyes  of  Gwenyd  ! Good-night,  dear  youth. 

{With  a few  swift  strides  W'ill  catches  up 
Montague  Eagle  near  the  door,  seizes  him  by 
the  shoidders,  and  swings  him  round  sharply. 
They  stand  face  to  face.) 

WILL  {with  suppressed  passion)  : You  go  too 
far,  Mr.  Eagle.  You  can  say  what  you  like  of 
me,  but  don’t  dare  to  bring  the  Squire’s  daughter 
into  it. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : You  are  impertinent, 

young  fellow.  I say  what  I like  and  when  I like. 

WILL  : Say  it  outside  then.  {Pushes  Montague 
out  through  the  door  and  bangs  it  after  him.) 

SHONI  : That’s  the  way  to  talk  to  a fellow  like 
that.  I wish  he  was  a football.  I ’ould  like  to 
give  him  one  with  my  toe.  {Glancing  thoughtfully 
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at  the  table)  There  isn’t  much  left.  I wonder 
what  will  the  old  man  say  ? Blame  you,  he  will. 
There  will  be  a row  ! You  had  better  come  with 
me. 

WILL  : No,  I can’t  come,  Shoni,  you  know  I 
can’t. 

SHONI  : Yes  you  can,  if  you  have  got  any  pluck 
in  you.  We  are  going  to  the  old  Doctor’s  house 
(Will  fidgits)  and  after  that  to  the  Rectory,  and 
after  that 

WILL  [laughing)  : Shut  up,  Shoni,  and  don’t 

tempt  me.  [Irresolutely ) I should  like  to  go 
with  you,  too. 

SHONI  : Well,  of  course  you  ’ould.  There  is 
no  harm  in  it. 

WILL  : No  [weakening)  y I suppose  not. 

SHONI  : Come  on,  then.  The  devil  will  run 

away  with  Saint  Joshua  and  convert  him  before 
you  come  back.  But  there  ! you  don’t  want  to  go 
to  Pias  Wynne  and  see  Miss  Gwenyd  again.  She 
is  nothing  to  you.  An  ugly  old  thing,  isn’t  she  ? 

WILL  : Are  you  going  there^  Shoni  ? 

SHONI  : As  if  you  didn’t  know  that ! Well, 
here  I am  off.  Good-night,  Sir  Arthur.  Any 
message  for  her  ladyship  ? 

WILL  [bursts  out  laughing  and  gives  Shoni  a 
shove)  : For  goodness  sake — go  ! (Shoni  moves 
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towards  the  door,  L.)  You  are  forgetting  the 
Mari  Lwyd. 

SHONI  : You  can  bring  her  after  me.  I know 
very  well  you  will  come.  {Reaches  door,) 

WILL  : Stop,  Shoni  ! I will  come  with  you. 

SHONI  : I knew  you  ^ould.  {Comes  hack.) 

(Will  hurries  out  with  the  dog,  R.,  Shoni  tries 
on  Will's  Cavalier  hat,  and  struts  about.  Takes 
hat  off,  and  looks  about,  and  then  places  it  in  a 
place  where  it  can  easily  be  seen.  Will  re-enters 
struggling  into  an  old  overcoat.) 

SHONI  : Put  it  on  inside  out,  Mun.  {Helps 

Will.  Takes  a black  crape  mask  from  his  pocket 
and  hands  it  to  Will.)  Nov/  slip  this  over  your 
face.  (Will  puts  on  the  mask  and  then  his  cap.) 

SHONI  : That  is  all  right ! Miss  Gwenyd  'ouldn't 
know  you  ! {Wriggling  with  delight.)  Go-dai-o  t 
we  will  have  a night ! {Seizes  the  reins  of  the  Mari 
Lwyd.)  Come  on,  old  mare  1 Now,  we  are  off  I 
(Shoni  pauses  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  listens.) 

SHONI  : Damo  ! Will,  the  old  man  is  coming  1 
S’sh  ! keep  quiet  now.  {Lifts  the  sheet  of  the  Mari 
Lwyd.)  Slip  in  under  there,  and  he  'on't  see  you. 
(Will  hides  inside  the  Mari  Lwyd.)  {Whispering.) 
Don’t  you  show  where  you  are.  Will  ; and  I will 
have  a game  with  him.  {Rubs  his  hands  with 
delight.)  Mind,  don’t  you  sneeze,  nor  nothing  ! 
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{Enter  Joshua  John  and  Wesley,  L.  Wesley 
puts  out  the  lantern.) 

JOSHUA  {seeing  Shoni)  : Oh,  you  are  here, 
are'u  ? 

SHONI  {complacently)  : I have  been  keeping 

house  for  you,  Mr.  John.  You  owe  me  five  shillings, 
if  you  please. 

JOSHUA  : Where  is  Will  ? 

SHONI  : He  is  gone  to  bed,  Mr.  Johns.  Will  is 
a respectable  young  fellow,  and  not  tramp  about 
the  roads  at  night  with  a pack  of  girls  and  a lantern, 
like  some  people  I know.  Shame  on  you  ! under 
my  very  nose,  before  my  very  eyes  ! {Turns  his 
eyes  up  piously.)  Oh,  Mr.  John,  bach,  what  will 
become  of  you  ? I am  afraid  I shall  have  to  report 
you  to  the  deacons,  and  they  are  stern  men,  mind 
you — just  like  me. 

JOSHUA  {too  taken  aback  to  speak  for  a moment)  : 

You  impudent  fellow  ! Get  out  of  my  house. 

SHONI  {making  the  Mari  Lwyd  prance  and  bite)  : 
Keep  off,  Mr.  Johns  ! I know  you  are  a champion 
to  fight,  and  I am  only  a small  one.  {To  Wesley.) 
*Gwepio,  my  boy,  hold  your  father  back,  or  the  old 
mare  will  eat  him. 

JOSHUA  {his  eyes  suddenly  catching  sight  of  the 
havoc  Shoni  has  made  with  the  things  on  the  table)  : 


Long-face . 
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You  thief ! You  have  eat  all  my  cake  and  drink 
all  my  wine. 

SHONI  {sententiously)  : Cake  and  wine  is  made 
for  the  hungry,  and  I was  hungry,  Mr.  Johns. 

WESLEY  {soothingly)  : Never  mind,  father^  it  is 
Christmas  time  ; we  can  get  more. 

SHONI  : Thank  you,  Mr.  Wesley,  you  are  a 
gentleman,  and  I 'on’t  call  you  Gwepio  no  more, 
Good  night,  Mr.  Johns  (backing  towards  the  door) 
and  a better  heart  in  you  for  the  New  Year. 

(Joshua  snatches  up  Will's  hat  and  throws  it 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room  in  a temper,) 

SHONI  : For  shame  ! There  is  a temper  for 
you  ! Under  my  very  nose — before  my  very  eyes  ! 
(Joshua  bears  down  upon  Shoni.)  Temper ! 
Temper  ! (Puts  his  thumb  to  his  nose,  and  spreads 
out  his  fingers  at  Joshua,  who  dances  with  rage,) 
Good  night,  Mr.  Johns  bach,  Whoa-ho ! my 
beauty.  Don’t  mind  him  ; he  does  not  know  any 
better.  It  is  the  way  with  pious  men,  they  are 
always  fighting  with  themselves  or  the  devil 
Same  thing  ! 

(Shoni  and  the  Mari  Lwyd  back  out,  and  Shoni's 
laughter  is  heard  outside.) 

JOSHUA  ! To  be  made  little  of  by  a "^dyn  gwyllt 
like  him  ! And  it  is  his  sort  your  brother  do  mix 
with.  O ! shame — shame  ! 


* Wild  man. 
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WESLEY  {lights  a candle)  : You  mustn’t  notice 
him,  father.  You  know  what  he  is.  Here  is  your 
candle.  (Joshua  takes  no  notice.)  Take  your 
candle,  father  ; it  is  time  to  go  to  bed. 

JOSHUA  : Yes  ; in  a minute.  (Wesley  looks 
about  nervously  and  listens.)  Oh,  my  boy,  I wish 
Will  was  like  you. 

WESLEY:  It  is  getting  very  late.  {Pushing  the 
candlestick  into  Joshua's  hand.) 

JOSHUA  {takes  the  candlestick,  and  walks  about 
the  room,  lost  in  tho^ight,  muttering  to  himself. 
Blows  the  candle  out,  and  sits  down.)  Has  Bethesda 
gone  to  bed  ? 

WESLEY  : Yes — yes — and  you  go  now — quietly 
— or  you  will  ’wake  her. 

JOSHUA  : Dear,  dear ! I have  put  out  the 

candle.  I wasn’t  thinking. 

{As  Wesley  re-lights  the  candle,  Bethesda 
cautiously  opens  door,  R.,  and  peers  in.  Seeing 
Joshua,  she  hastily  withdraws,  and  silently  closes 
the  door.  Wesley's  eyes  are  nervously  fixed  upon 
the  door,  and  his  hand  trembles  as  he  holds  a lighted 
match.) 

JOSHUA  {looking  up  suddenly)  : What  is  the 
matter,  Wesley  ? What  are  you  staring  at  ? 

WESLEY  : I thought — I saw — a — a — something. 
It  was  a rat,  I think. 
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JOSHUA  : Good  now  ! You  are  not  afraid  of 
rats,  are'u  ? {Takes  up  the  poker ^ and  strides 
towards  door,  R.  Wesley,  in  a panic,  follows.) 

WESLEY  {snatches  the  poker  from  his  father)  : 
Don’t  you  trouble,  Nad  ; it  has  gone  away  by  now^ 
There  is  a hole  it  can  go  through  in  the  wall. 

JOSHUA  : You  think  so  ? Then  I will  go  to 
bed.  {Takes  up  candlestick,)  Good  night,  my 
boy.  {Dawdles  about.) 

WESLEY  {impatient — to  get  rid  of  his  father)  : 
Good  night,  Nad. 

(Wesley  accompanies  Joshua  to  door,  R.,  and 
almost  pushes  him  out.  He  listens,  and  heaves  a 
sigh  of  relief  as  he  hears  his  father  going  upstairs,^ 
and  then  sits  down  in  a listening  attitude.  For  a 
few  moments  all  is  quiet,  and  then  Joshua  is  heard 
coming  downstairs  quickly,  to  hurst  into  the  roomy 
R.,  like  a storm.) 

JOSHUA  : Will  is  not  in  bed  ! That  fellow, 
Shoni,  did  lie  to  me. 

WESLEY  : Surely,  he  can’t  be  out  at  this  time 
of  night  ? 

JOSHUA  : He  can  be  out  at  any  time  of  night, 
the  wild  fool.  Lock  the  doors,  Wesley.  He  shall 
see  if  he  will  play  any  more  tricks  on  me. 

(Joshua  goes  round  with  Wesley,  and  sees  that 
the  doors  are  locked.) 
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JOSHUA  : You  shall  come  to  bed,  too,  and  then 
you  can't  let  him  in.  This  is  the  last  time  he  shall 
defy  me. 

WESLEY  {taking  a Bible  into  his  hand)  : I 

thought  to  sit  up  and  read  a few  verses  of  the  Bible 
before  I sleep.  It  is  my  custom,  father. 

JOSHUA  : You  can  read  upstairs — for  once. 

WESLEY  : It  is  my  custom. 

JOSHUA  : Don't  talk  to  me  about  custom,  when 
Will  is  behaving  like  this.  Come  ! 

(Joshua  goes  out,  R.  Wesley  puts  out  the 
light  and  follows  him.  But  for  the  dull  gloxv  of 
the  fire  the  room  is  in  darkness.  In  a few  moments 
there  is  a gentle  knocking,  door  L.  It  ceases,  and 
is  then  heard  again.  Wesley  creeps  softly  in, 
door  R.,  closes  the  door  after  him,  strikes  a match, 
and  lights  the  lamp  on  the  table,  crosses  to  door  L., 
and  unlocks  it,  calling  softly  into  theroombeyond.) 

WESLEY  : Beth  ! he  is  gone  now.  (Bethesda 
comes  in  looking  about  her  nervously.)  I thought 
I would  never  get  him  to  bed.  {Takes  her  hand.) 
How  cold  you  are. 

BETHESDA  : Yes,  I was  frightened  in  there  in 
the  dark. 

WESLEY  : And  I was  frightened,  too,  when 

you  opened  the  door.  What  if  he  had  seen  you  ? 

BETHESDA  : Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  he 
had. 
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WESLEY  : What  are  you  saying  ! You  are  not 
drawing  back,  are  you  ? You  promised  to  sit 
up  with  me  to-night. 

BETHESDA  (Shakes  her  head  doubtfully)  : I 

promised  to  meet  you — but  {pauses), 

WESLEY  : Have  you  changed  your  mind  ? 

(Bethesda  is  silent.)  Perhaps  you  are  thinking 
more  of  Will  than  you  are  of  me  ? 

BETHESDA  : No — I am  not  thinking  of  him. 

WESLEY  (looks  searchingly  at  her)  : Then  why 
did  you  let  him  run  after  you  and  kiss  you  ? 

BETHESDA  : He  is  nothing  to  me.  You  know 
that  very  well.  But  there  ! you  are  not  willing 
for  anybody  to  look  at  me — not  even  poor  old  Shoni. 

WESLEY  : Poor  old  Shoni,  indeed ! Don*t 

talk  about  him.  You  know  how  madly  I love  you, 
and  you  say  everything  you  can  to  provoke  me. 

BETHESDA  : I don’t  mean  to  be  unkind. 

WESLEY  : But  you  are.  You  make  me  wild  ! 
You  promise  to  sit  up  with  me  and  then  you  want 
to  throw  me  over  for  some  other  fellow.  But 
you  shan’t  do  it.  (Seizes  her  passionately  in  his 
arms,  and,  in  spite  of  her  struggles,  kisses  her.) 

BETHESDA  (panting  and  frightened)  : Let  me 
go ! Let  me  go ! (She  wrenches  herself  free.) 
Oh,  Wesley ! (Leans  against  the  mantelpiece, 
greatly  distressed.  Wesley  watches  her  for  a 
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moment,  then  goes  to  her  and  drops  his  hand  gently 
upon  her  shoulder.) 

WESLEY  : I am  sorry  I frightened  you,  Beth* 
Look  at  me,  and  say  you  forgive  me.  (Bethesda 
is  silent.)  Don^t  vex  yourself  for  nothing.  Love 
is  natural  between  us,  and  it  is  the  custom  for 
sweethearts  to  sit  up  with  one  another.  It  is  the 
old  custom — earn  gwely — practised  by  the  people 
in  Cardiganshire  since  long  ago. 

BETHESDA  {still  hiding  her  face)  : Yes — perhaps 
— but  you  frightened  me,  Wesley. 

WESLEY  : When  young  people  are  engaged  to 
be  married  there  is  no  harm  in  a kiss.  It  is  only 
a sign  of  our  nature,  and  God  made  that. 

BETHESDA  {gazing  at  him  earnestly)  : Yes — I 
suppose  so.  {Earnestly .)  You  promise  to  marry 
me  ? You  won't  break  your  word.  You  will 
be  true  to  me  always  ? 

WESLEY  : So  long  as  I live.  Trust  me,  Beth, 
and  think  of  the  lovely  home  you  will  have  some 
day,  a vicarage  in  the  country,  with  a beautiful 
flower  garden  and  a porch  covered  with  roses,  and 
you  the  prettiest  rose  of  all. 

BETHESDA  : Oh,  Wesley ! it  will  be  lovely 

to  live  in  a place  like  that.  I wish  it  could  come 
true  ! 

WESLEY  : It  will  come  true,  as  soon  as  I am 
ordained.  Until  then,  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
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let  father  know  what  is  between  us,  or  he  would 
be  wild  ! 

BETHESDA  : I wonder  what  he  ^ould  do  ? 

WESLEY  : He  would  turn  against  us,  and  there 
would  be  no  chance  of  the  vicarage.  But  if  we 
keep  our  secret,  everything  will  come  right,  and 
you  will  be  mistress  of  the  pretty  house  I am 
telling  you  about. 

BETHESDA  {brightening)  : Yes,  it  will  be  nice 
to  think  about  that  while  you  are  away  at  college. 
How  shall  I do  for  such  a grand  lady,  I wonder  ? 

WESLEY  : Oh,  you  will  do  fine.  You  shall 

have  books  from  lolo  Lleenog,  and  learn  things 
from  him  that  will  make  you  the  equal  of  the  best 
of  them. 

BETHESDA  : I wish  I could  be  like  Miss  Gwenyd. 

WESLEY  : No — no — you  are  better  as  you  are. 
Look  what  lolo  has  made  of  Will — only  with  a few 
hours  teaching  in  the  evenings. 

BETHESDA  : But  I am  not  so  clever  as  Will. 

WESLEY  : To  me,  you  are  the  cleverest  and 
prettiest  girl  in  all  the  world.  You  will  sit  up 
with  me  now  ? 

BETHESDA  {troubled,  shakes  her  head)  : I don't 
know.  lolo  says  it  is  a bad  custom — not  for  any 
modest  girl  to  think  about. 
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WESLEY  : The  old  crab  1 He  is  no  better  than 
a dog  in  the  manger.  Because  he  is  too  old  to 
court  himself,  he  isn't  willing  for  others  to  do  it. 

BETHESDA  : He  is  a wise  man.  And,  if  his 
words  are  not  true,  why  do  they  come  back  to  me 
now  ? 

WESLEY  {takes  her  arm  coaxingly)  : Come  into 
the  parlour  with  me.  There  is  wine  and  cake  on 
the  table  and  we  v/ill  sit  on  the  sofa  and  talk  about 
it. 

BETHESDA  : We  can  talk  here. 

WESLEY  : Not  half  so  well  as  in  the  parlour, 
and  nobody  will  hear  us  in  there.  {Takes  up 
lighted  candle  and  Bethesda  goes  with  him  re- 
luctantly into  the  parlour  L.  Wesley  closes  the 
door.  The  room  is  left  in  darkness  except  for  the 
moonlight  streaming  through  the  ivindow.  In  a 
moment  or  two  Will's  face  appears  at  the  window, 
the  moonlight  showing  up  the  mask,  which  he  still 
wears.  He  tries  the  window  cautiously,  pushes 
hack  the  catch  with  his  knife  : it  makes  a noise  and 
Will  quickly  withdraws.  Wesley  and  Bethesda 
cautiously  open  the  parlour  door,  L.  and  show 
signs  of  nervous  alarm  as  they  look  about  the  room.) 

WESLEY  : I wonder  what  it  was  ? 

BETHESDA  {nervously)  : Perhaps  it  was  a 

thief  trying  to  come  in  through  the  window. 
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WESLEY  {in  low  voice)  : More  likely  my  father 
moving  about  upstairs. 

BETHESDA  : Whatever  it  was,  it  is  a warning 
to  us,  Wesley. 

WESLEY  : Perhaps  it  is.  I had  better  slip 

up  the  back  stairs  to  bed. 

BETHESDA  : Yes — go — go  quick,  before  they 
see  you.  I should  die  if  your  father  found  you 
with  me. 

(Wesley  creeps  out,  R.  Bethesda  runs  back 
into  parlour.  Will  comes  to  the  window  again, 
opens  it  noiselessly  and  silently  steals  into  the  room. 
In  the  semi-darkness  he  stumbles  against  a chair, 
overturns  it,  and  the  noise  alarms  Bethesda. 
She  rushes  widly  from  the  parlour  carrying  a lighted 
candle,  sees  the  masked  man,  utters  a piercing 
scream  and  falls  fainting  with  fright  on  the  floor. 
Will,  alarmed,  springs  to  her  side.) 

WILL  : Beth  ! don’t  be  frightened.  It  is 

only  me — Will.  (Bethesda  lies  still.)  My  God  ! 
what  shall  I do  ? {He  frantically  takes  her  in 
his  arms — the  bosom  of  her  frock  is  a little  open — 
and  half  lifts  her  on  to  the  couch.)  If  we  are  seen 
like  this  ! — Beth  ! for  God’s  sake  ! 

(Wesley’s  scared  face  peers  in,  door  R.,  and 
quickly  dissappears.  Joshua  is  heard  rumbling 
heavily  downstairs.  Will  turns  a haggard  face 
towards  the  door,  R.) 
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WILL  : What  shall  I do  ? {Tries  frantically 
to  rouse  Bethesda.)  Beth ! Beth ! Father  is 
coming — father,  do  you  hear  ? 

(Joshua,  half-dressedy  stumbles  into  the  room,  R. 
Wesley  creeps  in  after  him,) 

JOSHUA  {clutching  Wesley's  arm)  : Who  is 
it  ? {Shakes  Wesley  roughly  by  the  arm.)  Tell 
me,  who  is  it  ? 

WESLEY  {in  a low,  tremulous  voice)  : It  is  Will 
and  Bethesda. 

JOSHUA  : Will  and  Bethesda ! Great  God ! 

Will  and  Bethesda  like  this  ! {Staggers  as  if  struck 
a blow.) 

WILL  {rising,  taking  off  his  mask)  : Yes,  father, 
it  is  me. 

JOSHUA  : You-  -Will — my  son  ! {Points  to 

the  girl.)  And  you  could  do  a thing  like  this. 

WILL  {earnestly)  : I have  done  nothing  wrong — 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 

JOSHUA  : Don’t  speak  to  me  ! I ’ould  rather 
see  you  dead  than  see  you  do  a thing  like  this. 

WESLEY  {nervously,  placing  a cushion  under 
the  girVs  head  and  chafing  her  hands)  : Don’t  be 
hasty,  Nad.  Let  Will  speak.  Perhaps  he  can 
explain. 

JOSHUA  : There  is  nothing  to  explain.  I am 
not  blind.  {To  Will,  with  suppressed  fury.)  You 
come  into  the  house  like  a thief  in  the  night  and 
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min  the  girl.  There  is  no  excuse  for  you — nothing 
but  the  curse  of  God  ! 

WILL  {quivering  with  passion — facing  his 
Father)  : The  curse  of  God  ! What  have  you 
got  to  do  with  God  ? Do  you  think  He  is  your 
servant,  that  you  can  make  Him  curse  when  you 
order  ? His  name  on  the  lips  of  a man  who  can 
think  such  evil  as  you  do  is  blasphemy.  If  the 
curse  of  God  is  upon  me,  v/hat  is  upon  you  ? You 
have  been  unjust  to  me  ever  since  I can  remember. 
Believe  what  you  like — say  what  you  like — 

WESLEY  {agitated,  taking  Will  hy  the  arm)  : 
Will,  Will  ! don't  provoke  father  any  more. 

WILL  : 'Tis  he  provokes  me.  His  injustice 

would  drive  anyone  to  the  devil  or  madness.  Do 
you  think  I am  going  to  stand  here  and  have  a 
thing  like  this  put  upon  me,  and  say  nothing  ? 
{Passionately  turning  to  Joshua,  who  has  been 
momentarily  taken  aback)  I tell  you  I have  done 
nothing  wrong. 

JOSHUA  : It  is  a lie  ! {Extending  his  hand 
towards  Bethesda)  : Look  at  her  and  feel  ashamed. 

WILL  {restraining  himself — taking  in  a deep 
breath — gazing  at  Joshua  fixedly)  : I look  at  you, 
and  feel  ashamed — ashamed  that  you  are  my 
father. 
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JOSHUA:  Hold  your  tongue!  Go  down  on 

your  knees  and  ask  God  to  forgive  you.  I will 
never  forgive  you—  never  1 

WESLEY  : No — no — Nad  1 Don't  say  that ! 
Think  what  you  are  doing. 

WILL  : Leave  him  alone,  Wesley.  He  will 
go  on  in  his  own  blind  way  to  the  end.  Let  him 
blacken  my  name  in  the  village  and  put  all  the  evil 
upon  me  he  can  think  of,  the  truth  will  come 
out  some  day,  and  then  he  will  see  himself  as  I 
see  him  now. 

(Wesley  hows  his  head  and  clasps  his  hands 
in  great  distress.) 

WESLEY  {appealingly)  : Nad — listen  to  me 

before  it  is  too  late — 

JOSHUA  {sternly)  : Silence ! It  is  natural 

for  you  to  think  everybody  is  innocent.  If  his 
play-acting  deceives  you,  it  does  not  deceive  me. 
I wish  I had  been  blind  before  my  eyes  did  see 
such  a thing  as  this.  {Fixing  his  eyes  sternly 
upon  Will — pointing  to  the  open  window)  : Go — 
go  the  way  you  came,  and  never  let  me  see  your 
face  again. 

WILL  : Do  you  mean  it  ? {A  pause.)  Father  I 
do  you  mean  it  ? 

JOSHUA  : I have  told  you — Go  ! 

WILL  {bewildered)  : I have  nowhere  to  go.  Wilt 
you  turn  me  out  on  to  the  road  ? 
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JOSHUA  : The  road  is  good  enough  for  you. 
You  have  made  your  bed  and  you  shall  lie  on  it. 

WILL  {approaches  his  Father  humbly)  : Father  ! 
can’t  you  be  just  to  me  for  once  ? I have  done 
nothing  wrong.  I swear  it.  I have  never  told 
you  a lie  in  my  life.  If  I was  to  blame  I would 
own  to  it  and  take  the  punishment. 

JOSHUA  : Go  1 It  is  my  last  word. 

WESLEY  {agitated)  : No,  Nad,  no  ! You  mustn’t 
do  it.  {Clutches  his  father's  arm  and  is  shaken 
off  roughly.  Wesley hack,  pale  and  trembling, 
makes  another  attempt  to  speak,  his  words  choking 
him.  Recovering  himself  a little,  he  grasps  Will’s 
hand.) 

WILL  : Very  well,  I will  go.  {For  a moment 
Will  hows  his  head,  struggling  with  his  emotion, 
and  then  raises  it  proudly  and  looks  his  Father 
straight  in  the  face.)  It  is  not  I who  need  forgiveness^ 
but  you — you—  vjrho  drives  me  out  into  the  world 
without  cause.  But  you  shall  not  have  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  me  fall.  No  ! I will  rise  in 
spite  of  you  ! 

(Will  strides  towards  the  window,  grasps  it 
with  his  hand  and  leaps  out  into  the  night.) 

Curtain. 
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ACT  II. 

A little  over  a year  later.  Afternoon. 

[Scene. — Two-thirds  of  the  stage,  R.,  shoio  the 
interior  of  the  parlour,  Nant  Wynne  farm,  with 
the  footlights  well  down.  Door  R.  one-third  down 
stage  ; door  L.,  loindow  L.  The  room  is  comfortably 
furnished.  There  is  a cradle  in  the  room,  partly 
concealed  by  a screen  near  door  R.  The  rest  of 
the  stage  shows  a rough  lawn  with  flower  beds  and 
spring  flowers,  a wicket  gate  under  an  archway  of 
woodbine,  L.,  and  a path  leading  from  the  gate  to 
the  house  porch.  A hedge  of  privet  or  fence  of 
trellis-work  along  the  far  side ; in  the  centre  of 
the  fence  there  is  another  gate  leading  round  to 
the  back  of  the  farm.  As  the  curtain  rises,  Wesley 
is  seen  lounging  in  an  easy  chair  reading  a picture- 
cover  novel,  and  smoking.  Joshua  comes  in  7?.] 

JOSHUA  : You  are  smoking  a lot  of  tobacco, 
Wesley. 

WESLEY  {jumps  up — puts  his  hand  to  his  face)  : 
It  is  this  tooth  again. 

JOSHUA  : Better  pull  your  tooth  out.  It  will 
cost  less  than  the  tobacco  in  the  end.  What 
book  is  that  you  are  reading  ? 
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WESLEY  : It  is — er — an  old  Egyptian  edition  of 
a very  rare  book,  Nad. 

JOSHUA  : I should  like  to  read  it. 

WESLEY  {flurried)  : It  is  in  Greek,  Nad. 

JOSHUA  : Oh,  well,  I have  got  no  delight  in 
Greek.  There  is  an  odd  picture  on  it — for — a holy 
book. 

WESLEY  {turns  the  picture  down)  : Yes,  it  is 
rather  odd,  very  old  fashion,  you  see.  It  is  a picture 
of  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

JOSHUA  : Oh,  indeed.  I did  not  know  she  did 
dress  like  that.  There  is  not  much  clothes  on  her. 

WESLEY  : It  is  always  very  warm  in  Egypt, 
and  it  is  the  custom  of  the  ladies  to  dress  lightly. 

JOSHUA  : Well,  I ’ouldn^t  like  to  see  any 

*oman  about  here  going  to  Chapel  like  that.  It 
might  upset  the  Minister. 

WESLEY  : Yes,  it  might  take  his  mind  off  his 
text  if  he  was  not  well-balanced. 

{Enter  Iolo,  L.,  after  knocking  at  the  door.) 

lOLO  : How  are  you  both  ? Have  you  heard 
the  news  about  Will  ? 

JOSHUA  : No — and  I don’t  want  to  hear  about 
it. 

WESLEY  : I should  like  to  hear  it,  Iolo,  if  you 
will  tell  me. 

IOLO  : He  has  won  a scholarship,  ^£60  a year 
for  three  years. 
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WESLEY  : I am  glad — very  glad.  It  will  make 
him  independent.  He  will  get  on  now. 

lOLO  : Yes,  if  your  father  doesn't  spoil  everything 
by  saying  things  against  him.  I suppose,  Joshua, 
you  are  still  thinking  he  is  to  blame  for  Bethesda's 
child  ? 

JOSHUA  : I know  very  well  he  is  to  blame. 
I am  not  blind.  I saw  him  with  her  in  his  arms — 
under  my  very  nose,  before  my  very  eyes.  It  was 
shameful ! 

lOLO  : Ah,  old  friend,  you  are  always  blind 

where  he  is  concerned.  I would  rather  trust 
Will's  word  than  your  eyes. 

JOSHUA  : They  are  the  only  eyes  I have  got, 
and  I can't  see  with  yours,  can  I ? 

lOLO  {solemnly)  : I wish  to  God  you  could ! 

Will  is  your  son,  remember,  Joshua. 

JOSHUA  : Yes — worse  luck  ! 
lOLO  : You  will  have  to  account  to  God  for  the 
way  you  treat  him.  You  would  damn  him — for 
a suspicion. 

JOSHUA  : I never  damn  nobody.  I haven't 

said  a word  about  him  to  anybody.  But  it  is  time 
for  me  to  do  so,  and  not  let  them  think  he  is  a 
sheep  when  he  is  a wolf. 

lOLO  : Would  you  damn  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Squire  and  your  neighbours,  and  take  away  his 
chance  to  rise  in  the  world  ? You  punished  him 
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enough  when  you  turned  him  out  of  the  house 
that  bitter  night  to  drift  to  ruin.  But  he  was  not 
that  sort.  He  held  his  head  above  his  trouble, 
and  fought  his  battle.  And  now  that  he  can  do 
without  you,  asking  nothing  but  your  silence, 

you  would  snatch  the  future  from  him,  and  break 
him  across  the  steel  of  your  heart,  for  being  what 
God  has  made  him  ; too  honest  to  lie  ; too  manly 
to  buy  your  favour  by  asking  forgiveness  for  a 
thing  he  has  never  done  ; too  true  to  himself  to 
claim  virtues  he  hasn’t  got.  And  you  think  a 

boy  like  that  could  steal  into  your  house  like  a 

thief  in  the  night  and  do  the  thing  you  say.  You 
have  wronged  the  boy’s  very  nature,  and  the  truth 
is  crying  out  against  you. 

JOSHUA  : You  talk  like  a bard,  not  like  a 

sensible  man. 

WESLEY  : It  is  a small  thing  he  is  asking  you, 
Nad,  only  for  your  silence.  It  is  a pity  not  to  give 
Will  a chance. 

lOLO  : Come,  Joshua.  I ask  you,  as  an  old 
friend,  to  keep  silence  for  my  sake,  if  you  won’t 
do  it  for  Will’s.  Remember  he  is  more  of  a son 
to  me  than  you  are  a father  to  him. 

JOSHUA  : Very  well,  lolo,  if  you  put  it  like 
that,  I will  say  nothing. 

(loLO  and  Joshua  silently  grip  hands  and  Iolo 
goes  out  quietly,) 
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JOSHUA  : He  is  an  odd  man,  that  lolo  ; but 
he  is  a good  sort.  I have  got  a letter  in  my  pocket 
for  you,  Wesley.  {Takes  a letter  from  his  pocket 
and  hands  it  to  Wesley.)  It  is  from  the  college, 
isn’t  it  ? (Wesley  nods  slowly.)  Well,  why 
don’t  you  open  it  ? (Wesley  opens  letter  and 
reads  slowly.)  1 hope  you  have  passed — this 
time  ? 

WESLEY  : I — I am  afraid  I have  been  unlucky 
again.  Indeed,  I am  always  unlucky — very  unlucky. 

JOSHUA  {anxiously^  : You  are  not  going  to 

tell  me — you  have — not — passed  ? 

WESLEY  : Don’t  take  on  about  it,  Nad.  You 
don’t  know  how  hard  the  examinations  are,  and 
I haven’t  got  Will  to  help  me  now.  You  must 
make  allowance  for  me.  {Hesitates.)  You  see — 
I was — not  prepared. 

JOSHUA  : But  you  had  all  your  time  to  read 
your  books.  There  was  nothing  else  for  you  to 
do. 

WESLEY  : And  I did  read,  until  I was  stupid. 
{In  a low,  nervous  voice.)  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
the  examination  came  too  soon,  and  there  was  no 
sense  in  wasting  your  money.  I thought  of  that 
a long  time,  and  then  I made  up  my  mind  to  wait 
until  next  time. 

JOSHUA  : Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  that  before  ? 
Why  have  you  been  deceiving  me  ? 
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WESLEY  : I hadn’t  got  the  heart  to  tell  you. 

JOSHUA  [bitterly):  So,  and  that  is  it!  You, 
my  eldest  son,  the  boy  I have  scraped  and  worked 
for  all  these  years — you  could  deceive  me  like  that ! 
It  is  hard,  very  hard  on  me  after  all  I have  done  for 
you. 

WESLEY  [shrinking)  : Things  went  against  me, 
I couldn’t  help  it.  I was  afraid  almost  to  come 
home,  knowing  what  you  would  think  about  it. 

JOSHUA  : You  don’t  know  what  you  have 

done.  All  my  hope  was  in  you,  and  now  it  is  in 
the  dust. 

WESLEY  : Do  you  think  I don’t  feel  it  ? 

JOSHUA  : What  will  the  neighbours  say  ? 

They  will  point  their  fingers  at  me,  and  laugh, 
and  old  lolo  will  mock  me. 

WESLEY  : Give  me  time,  and  I will  work  harder 
than  ever.  I will  pass — I must  pass  next  time. 

JOSHUA  : It  isn’t  time  you  want,  but  money 
and  determination.  Where  is  the  money  I gave 
you  for  your  examination  ? 

WESLEY  [shuffling)  : I have  got  an  account 

upstairs.  I will  go  and  fetch  it  for  you.  [Hurries 
to  door,  R.) 

JOSHUA:  Stop!  There  is  no  need  for  an 

account.  (Wesley  turns  hack  slowly.)  You  know 
whether  you  have  got  it  or  no.  (Wesley  hangs 
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his  head — silent.)  You  have  spent  it — spent  it 
all  ? 

WESLEY  : Don't  blame  me,  Nad.  There  are 
many  expenses  in  the  college  you  don't  know 
anything  about. 

JOSHUA  : But  I imll  know  about  them — very 
soon,  too.  {Walks  about  the  room  heavily,  deeply 
troubled.)  What  I am  to  do  I don't  know.  This 
is  the  end  ! What  with  Will's  child  and  the  money 
I have  spent  on  you,  there  is  nothing  left.  It  has 
come  to  this,  Wesley  : You  must  find  money  for 
yourself  or  give  up  the  college. 

WESLEY  : I wish  I could  ! But  how  am  I to 
find  money  ? 

JOSHUA  : If  you  can't  find  it  you  must  go  back 
to  the  land  and  earn  your  living  that  way. 

WESLEY  : I will  never  go  back  to  the  land — never! 

JOSHUA  {in  a thundering  voice)  : What  do  you 
say  ? 

WESLEY  : I will  not  go  back  to  the  land.  I 
couldn't  do  it. 

JOSHUA  : We  will  see  about  that.  It  is  all 
you  are  fit  for. 

WESLEY  : You  ought  to  have  thought  of  that 
before.  Look  at  my  hands.  Do  you  think  I can 
work  in  the  fields  with  hands  like  these — only  fit 
to  hold  a pen  ? 

JOSHUA  {bitterly)  : And  a cigar. 
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WESLEY  {excitedly)  : Don't  you  blame  me  for 
that.  It  is  all  your  doing.  Why  did  you  educate 
me  ? Why  did  you  send  me  to  college,  if  you 
didn't  want  me  to  lead  the  college  life  ? When 
you  gave  me  an  education  you  pushed  me  into 
a new  world.  I had  to  do  the  same  as  those  I 
found  there.  I was  happy  in  my  ignorance,  but 
you  took  me  out  of  my  natural  life,  out  of  the  only 
life  I was  fit  for 

JOSHUA  : Stop  ! Wesley.  Do  you  blame  me — 
turn  against  me — for  the  sacrifices  I have  made 
for  you  ? 

WESLEY  {despondently)  : No,  Nad — not  that. 

But  I want  you  to  see  my  side  of  it,  and  make 
allowance  for  me.  Here,  in  the  country,  we  go 
to  sleep  and  don't  pine  for  the  things  we  don't  see. 
But  out  in  the  world — in  the  towns — it  is  all  so 
different.  You  get  giddy  when  you  are  in  the 
middle  of  it  all,  and  those  who  are  weak,  God  help 
them  ! — lose  their  heads  and  go  with  the  stream. 
The  few,  the  strong  ones,  like  Will — 

JOSHUA  : Don't  talk  about  him,  he  is  only 

strong  in  wickedness. 

WESLEY  : He  is  strong  in  everything.  I am 
strong  in  nothing.  I have  tried  my  hardest,  and 
I will  try  again — if  you  will  give  me  another  chance. 
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(^4  long  pause,  Joshua  paces  the  room  in  troubled 
thought.  Wesley  anxiously  follows  him  with 
his  eyes.) 

JOSHUA  : If  we  can  get  the  money  you  shall 
have  one  more  chance — the  last.  It  is  too  late 
to  turn  back,  and  I don't  want  lolo  to  laugh  at  me. 

WESLEY  : Can't  you  borrow  a bit  of  money 
from  a friend  ? 

JOSHUA  : Where  have  I got  a friend  ? There 
is  no  one  who  will  lend  it — now  I am  poor.  {A 
pause.)  But  there  is  another  way,  an  easier 
way.  {A  pause.)  There  is  plenty  of  money  at 
The  Plas. 

WESLEY  : What  is  the  good  of  that  to  me  ? 

JOSHUA  : You  are  very  slow  to  see  some 

things,  Wesley.  I tell  you  there  is  money  at  The 
Plas  [impressively)  is  the  Squire 'slaughter. 

WESLEY  : The  Squire's  daughter  ? 

JOSHUA  : To  be  sure — the  Squire's  daughter. 
A girl  she  is,  I s'pose. 

WESLEY  : A girl,  of  course.  But  I don't  see 
how  she  can  help  us. 

JOSHUA  : No  ? Well,  you  are  very  dull. 

Every  young  girl  do  want  a husband,  I s'pose. 

WESLEY  : Nad  ! are  you  out  of  your  senses  ? 
She  wouldn't  look  at  me. 

JOSHUA  : Not  if  you  don't  look  at  her,  A 
clergyman  you  will  be  some  day,  and  the  clergy 
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are  ready  to  look  at  any  girl — if  she  has  got  a bit 
of  money. 

WESLEY  : But  I — It  is  out  of  the  question. 

( C onfused— pauses . ) 

JOSHUA  : Oh  ! out  of  the  question,  is  it ! How 
is  that  ? 

WESLEY  : I — I mean,  I don't  want  to  marry — for 
years. 

JOSHUA  : You  have  got  to  marry  some  girl 
with  money  or  go  back  to  the  land. 

WESLEY  : But,  Nad — it  is  no  good  thinking 

about  Miss  Gwenyd.  Mr.  Eagle  is  after  her,  and 
telling  everybody  he  is  engaged  to  her. 

JOSHUA  : Tchwt ! Never  mind  about  him. 

He  is  an  Englishman,  and  no  one  shall  have  the 
Squire's  daughter  but  a Welshman.  The  Squire 
is  not  going  to  mix  the  breed. 

(Wesley  walks  slowly  over  to  the  cradle  and 
looks  long  at  the  sleeping  child,  then  turns  away 
and  stares  through  the  window  with  troubled  eyes,) 

WESLEY  : I— I can't  do  it.  Don't  force  me 
to  do  it,  Nad. 

JOSHUA  : Don't  talk  your  nonsense  to  me. 

{With  a suspicious  glance  at  Wesley.)  There  is 
no  other  girl,  is  there  ? {A  pause,  Wesley  is 
silent  and  troubled,)  If  I thought  you  had  been 
getting  into  trouble  like  that  fellow  Will 

WESLEY  : You  would  turn  me  out  on  the  road  ? 
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JOSHUA  : The  road  ^ould  be  the  only  place  for 
you.  It's  the  land,  or  the  road,  or  The  Plas  now, 
which  you  like. 

WESLEY  {weakening)  : It  would  be  a grand 

position. 

JOSHUA  {eagerly)  : I should  think  so,  indeed. 
With  you  at  The  Plas,  I should  have  my  farm 
for  nothing,  after  the  Squire's  time. 

WESLEY  : Yes — it  would  be  a good  thing  for 
you. 

JOSHUA  : And  you  could  sell  Cwm  Euraidd  to 
Mr.  Eagle  for  a big  price.  We  will  go  to  The  Plas 
to-morrow,  Wesley,  and  we  will  see  the  Squire 
and  talk  to  Miss  Gwenyd  a bit,  and  prepare  the  way 
to  settle  things  nicely. 

WESLEY  {looks  round  cautiously — in  a low 
voice)  : What  time  shall  we  go  ? 

JOSHUA  : Just  about  tea  time.  Mind  you  put 
on  your  best  things,  and  have  a nice  flower  in  your 
coat. 

WESLEY  : If  I must  go,  Nad,  I suppose  I must. 
I shall  be  ready. 

JOSHUA  : That  is  right.  I think  I will  go  to 
chapel  and  pray  for  good  luck.  {Goes  out,  R) 

WESLEY  : God  ! What  have  I done  ! {Drops 
into  a chair  and  stares  miserably  into  the  fire.) 

(Montague  Eagle  passes  through  the  gateway, 
B.,  and  saunters  into  the  house,  L.) 
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MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Dear  boy,  you  look 

upset.  Are  the  shadows  falling  ? 

WESLEY  : The  shadows  are  always  falling. 

I am  one  of  the  unlucky  ones. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Oh,  come,  shadows  fall 
impartially  on  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  father 
{his  eyes  dwell  on  Wesley,  then  on  the  cradle)  and 
the  fatherless.  Nothing  personal,  Wesley.  The 
dear  infant  shows  a strange  resemblance  to  the 
John’s  family,  of  Nant  Wynne,  but  whether  he 
takes  more  after  Wesley,  Will,  or  your  revered 
father,  far  be  it  from  me  to  say. 

WESLEY  : You  had  better  not  let  my  father 
hear  you  talking  like  that,  or  you’d  have  to  shift 
from  here  pretty  quick. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Not  for  the  world  would 
I be  so  thoughtless.  I was  merely  expressing  a 
philosophical  doubt,  a problem  to  be  solved  later. 
I am  too  happy  myself  to  wish  to  make  others 
unhappy.  Fortune  smiles  upon  me — upon  me — the 
despised  Saxon.  Congratulate  me,  dear  boy.  I am 
to  be  married  to  the  sweetest  girl  in  Wales,  the 
adorable  Gwenyd  Wynne. 

WESLEY  : It  is  a surprise,  indeed.  I didn’t 

think  the  Squire  would  let  her  marry  an  Englishman. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Quite  a shock  to  your 
patriotic  notions,  isn’t  it  ? But  times  are  changing. 
It  is  inevitable  that  the  old  barriers  shall  be  broken 
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down,  swept  away  by  the  tide  of  time.  Tut ! tut ! 
it  is  a child’s  dream  to  think  that  this  little  corner 
of  the  earth  is  the  key  to  the  future.  Its  languages, 
its  customs,  its  prejudices — all  will  be  broken 
into  little  pieces  and  vanish  for  ever  and  ever — 
Amen  ! 

WESLEY  : When  you  lose  yourself  like  that  in 
a cloud  of  words  there  isn’t  much  in  them,  I am 
thinking. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Doubting  Thomas  ! read 
that.  {Hands  a deed  to  Wesley.)  That  deed  makes 
Cwm  Euraidd  mine,  and  it  is  to  be  signed  to-morrow. 

WESLEY  {handing  back  the  deed)  : So,  you  have 
persuaded  him  to  sell  it.  {Looking  fixedly  at 
Montague.)  Have  you  told  the  Squire  that  you 
have  found  gold  in  the  Cwm  ? 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : No.  Why  should  I ? 

I made  the  discovery,  and  I have  a right  to  profit 
by  it. 

WESLEY  : I don’t  know  about  that.  He  is 

selling  the  land  to  you  without  knowing  its  real 
value.  It  isn’t  very  honest. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : It’s  business,  dear  boy 

No  one  knows  anything  about  the  gold  but  you. 
and  me,  and  I am  not  a philanthropist. 

WESLEY  : You  ought  to  tell  him,  I am  sure. 
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MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : As  a general  proposition, 
your  view  would  appeal  to  me,  but  in  the  present 
case — I turn  it  down. 

WESLEY  : If  you  won’t  tell  him,  I feel  that 
I am  bound  to. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE:  My  dear  Wesley,  I 

foresaw  this  little  difficulty  and  took  the  precaution 
of  closing  your  mouth  with  money.  Your  excellent 
father,  also,  accepted  a bribe.  That  money  will 
speak — if  you  speak. 

WESLEY  : But  I didn’t  know  you  would  do  such 
a thing  as  this. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  {with  a laugh)  : I don’t 

suppose  you  did,  or  I should  have  had  to  pay  more 
to  shut  your  mouth.  You  godly  men  are  so  greedy. 

WESLEY  (facing  Montague  with  a show  of 
determination)  : Never  mind  what  I am,  I am  not 
bad  enough  to  cheat  the  Squire  out  of  his  farm, 
and  you  shan’t  do  it  either,  if  I can  help  it. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : I see.  You  would  curry 
favour  with  the  Squire  by  telling  him  the  whole 
damned  truth.  Very  well,  tell  him.  But,  I warn 
you,  the  moment  you  open  your  mouth,  I shall 
open  mine. 

WESLEY  : What  can  you  say  ? 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  {slowly,  meaningly)  : I can 
throw  a little  light  on  the  mysterious  parentage 
of  {points  to  the  cradle)  that  child.  How  will 
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that  suit  you  ? Ah  ! I see,  it  wouldn’t  suit  you  at 
all. 

WESLEY  {agitated)  : How  did  you  know  ? 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : I didn’t  know.  I made 
a lucky  guess,  and  your  face  has  given  the  show 
away. 

WESLEY  {hoarsely)  : Since  you  know,  there  is 
no  good  denying  it. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Does  your  father  know  ? 

WESLEY  : No,  he  puts  the  blame  on  Will. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  {starts — smiles  to  himself)  : 
I see,  this  is  most  interesting.  {A  pause.)  Well, 
are  we  going  to  destroy  each  other,  or  play  the  game 
like  sportsmen  ? 

WESLEY  : Like  blackguards,  you  mean.  But 
what  can  I do  ? I am  in  your  hands.  A word 
from  you  to  my  father  and  I should  be  done  for. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : That  word  won’t  be 

spoken,  dear  boy,  so  long  as  you  don’t  foul  my 
game.  There’s  my  hand  on  it.  (Wesley  reluc- 
tantly takes  Montague's  hand.)  Come  to  my 
room  and  have  a drink. 

{Exeunt  Montague  and  Wesley,  R.  As  he 
is  going  out,  Wesley  pulls  the  screen  in  front  of 
the  cradle.  In  a few  moments  Joshua  enters, 
R.,  dressed  in  his  Sunday  s^iit,  looks  about  for  a 
prayer  book,  and  goes  out  with  it  in  his  hand,  L. 
He  is  half  way  across  the  lawn  ivhen  Mrs.  Jenkins 
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enters  through  the  wicket  gate,  L.  She  is  a good- 
looking  woman,  with  a pleasant,  humorous  face, 
a little  beyond  middle  age.  She  is  dressed  in  a 
comely,  neat  fashion,  and  carries  a gold-handled 
umbrella.  Joshua  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  meet  with 
evident  s^tr prise.) 

MRS.  JENKINS  : Well,  indeed,  if  it  isnT  my 
old  flame. 

JOSHUA  : My  goodness  ! Maccws  ! I thought 
you  was  in  America. 

MRS.  JENKINS  : And  there  I was,  I guess^ 
Till  I came  home  yesterday.  (They  shake  hands, 
and  hold  on  for  quite  a minute.) 

JOSHUA  : There’s  glad  I am  to  see  you  ! 

MRS.  JENKINS  : I guess  I am  glad  to  see  you^ 
too.  Are  you  going  to  keep  my  hand  altogether  ? 

JOSHUA  : I ’ouldnT  mind. 

MRS.  JENKINS  : Well,  you  had  better  let  it 
go — for  the  present,  or  else  people  will  be  thinking 
something. 

JOSHUA  (smiles— drops  her  hand)  : You  are 

jest  so  fond  of  a joke  as  ever. 

MRS.  JENKINS  : Yes,  with  you,  Joshua — only 
with  you,  remember. 

JOSHUA  : And  your  smile — that  is  what  I like* 
I could  never  be  cross  with  you  with  that  smile 
on  your  face. 
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MRS.  JENKINS  : I guess  I am  made  that  way. 

{Her  face  close  to  Joshua's,  looking  into  his  eyes,) 
Jest  look  at  the  corners  of  my  mouth — up  they  go — 
like  this  {smiles  humorously)  y not  down — like  that 
{tries  to  look  sour — ends  by  laughing), 

JOSHUA  : I wonder  if  your  lips  do  feel  so  nice 
as  they  do  look  ? 

MRS.  JENKINS  : For  shame,  Joshua,  and  me 
a married  *oman. 

JOSHUA  : Indeed,  I did  forget  about  Jenkins. 
He  is  a middling  well,  I hope  ? 

MRS.  JENKINS:  Yes— yes,  poor  fellow.  I 

left  him  in  America. 

JOSHUA  : There's  glad  I am 

MRS.  JENKINS  : Well,  indeed  1 I am  surprised 
at  you,  Joshua. 

JOSHUA  : Glad  to  see  you,  I was  going  to  say. 
But  come  into  the  house.  We  shall  be  more 
private  there,  and  we  can  talk  about  old  times 
when — when — you  and  me — 

MRS.  JENKINS:  When  we  did  ^‘sit  up" 

together — eh,  Joshua  ? 

JOSHUA  {his  finger  on  his  lip)  : 'Sh-'sh  ! Come 
inside.  {Takes  her  arm  and  they  go  in^  Mrs. 
Jenkins  laughing  and  whispering.  When  they 
are  in  the  parlour , they  sit  down  near  each  other.) 
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JOSHUA  : Well,  indeed,  it  is  good  to  see  you. 
I am  sorry  for  Jenkins.  He  'on’t  like  to  be  ia 
America  without  you. 

MRS.  JENKINS  : Oh,  he  ^on^t  mind,  there  is 
no  feelings  in  him  for  me  now. 

JOSHUA  : Not  when  you  are  away,  pVaps. 
But  I ’ouldn’t  trust  him — not  too  much. 

MRS.  JENKINS  : The  Lord  will  look  after  him. 

JOSHUA  : True  ! 

MRS.  JENKINS  : It  is  two  years  ago  since  we 
were  together. 

JOSHUA  : You  don't  say  so ! Well,  there's 

a fool  for  you. 

MRS.  JENKINS  {solemnly)  : The  Lord  took 

him,  and  he  had  to  go. 

JOSHUA  : Oh,  if  it  was  the  Lord,  he  was  bound 
to  go,  and  there  is  no  blame  on  him. 

MRS.  JENKINS  : He  was  a good  husband,  and 
he  had  a beautiful  funeral.  I am  sure  he  would 
be  satisfied — if  he  had  seen  it. 

JOSHUA  : No  man  could  want  more  than  that. 
(A  pause)  I suppose  you  saved  a bit  of  money 
in  America  ? (Mrs.  Jenkins  shakes  her  head.) 
No  ? Well,  you  are  wearing  beautiful  things, 
for  a poor  'oman. 

MRS.  JENKINS  {sadly)  : Well,  yes— but  I 

bought  them  when  he  went  bankrupt. 
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JOSHUA  {rises  suddenly  and  stands  off  a little)  : 
And  I heard  he  was  making  money  like  the  wind. 
What  lies  people  do  tell ! 

MRS.  JENKINS  : The  wind  gives  and  the  wind 
takes  away.  {Glances  at  Joshua  out  of  the  corner 
of  her  eye  and  has  a difficulty  in  repressing  her 
laughter.) 

JOSHUA  : What  has  the  wind  got  to  do  with 
money  ? You  are  laughing  at  me,  I s^pose  ? 

MRS.  JENKINS  : Do  you  think  I ’ould  come 
all  the  way  from  America  to  laugh  at  you  ? No, 
it  was  your  question  I was  smiling  at.  You  were 
always  fond  of  money — more  fond  of  it  than  you 
were  of  me. 

JOSHUA  : No — no — that  isn't  true.  But  I 

worked  hard  for  the  bit  I saved.  {Despondently.) 
But  it  is  all  gone — every  penny  of  it. 

MRS.  JENKINS  {pursing  up  her  lips)  : Oh ! 

drinking,  I s'pose  ? Teetotallers  are  a thirsty 
lot  when  they  break  loose.  But  I didn't  think 
you  'ould  do  such  a thing  as  that,  Joshua. 

JOSHUA  : Me — drinking  ! You  ought  to  know 
me  better  than  to  say  such  a thing.  I have  had 
trouble — with  the  boys — that  is  the  truth. 

MRS.  JENKINS  {her  hand  strays  to  his  arm)  : 
Poor  Joshua ! Indeed,  I am  sorry.  But,  come 
you,  bad  luck  doesn't  last  for  ever. 

JOSHUA  : There  is  no  good  luck  for  me. 
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MRS.  JENKINS  : Perhaps  there  is,  Joshua 

{Joshua  shakes  his  head)^  if  you  only  know  where 
to  look  for  it.  You  were  always  a bit  blind,  you 
know.  You  let  Jenkins  come  between  us  because 
you  couldn’t  see — any  more  than  you  can  see  now. 
I was  only  joking  about  the  money. 

JOSHUA  {smiles  and  seats  himself  again  by  her 
side)  : You  are  always  joking.  Joking  you  was 
when  you  married  Jenkins,  and  joking  you  was 
when  you  buried  him — perhaps. 

MRS.  JENKINS  : Go  ’long  with  you  ! Who  is 
joking  now,  I wonder  ? {They  look  at  each  other 
and  look  away  again.  Joshua  makes  several 
attempts  to  take  her  hand  and  she  laughs  at  him 
and  smiles  encouragement  alternately.)  What  do 
you  want  with  my  hand  ? 

JOSHUA  : To  look  at  your  rings. 

MRS.  JENKINS  : Oh  ! {Holds  her  hand  out. 
Joshua  plays  with  her  rings.)  Do  you  like  them  ? 

JOSHUA  : Noble  rings  they  are,  indeed.  Very 
dear,  I s’pose  ? 

MRS.  JENKINS  : What  do  you  think  ? 

JOSHUA  : Worth  ;g5— p’raps  ? 

MRS.  JENKINS  {hursts  out  laughing)  : ^5  ! 

Oh,  Joshua  ! you  are  a funny  man.  One  of  them 
is  worth  ;^50  at  least. 

JOSHUA  {aghast)  : ;£50  ! Could  you  get  ;£50 
for  it  ? 
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MRS.  JENKINS  : I could  get  £250  for  all  the 
rings  on  my  fingers,  and  £500  for  this  {points  to 
a necklace)  on  my  neck. 

JOSHUA  : Good  gracious ! It  isn't  safe  for 
you  to  go  about  by  yourself  ! You  will  have  all 
the  men  in  the  village  after  you.  For  goodness 
sake  keep  away  from  the  Minister  ! He  is  on  the 
look-out  again. 

MRS.  JENKINS  : Annw*l!  It  is  too  late  for 
that.  He  came  to  Fishguard  to  meet  me  yesterday, 
and  he  did  propose  to  me  in  the  train. 

JOSHUA  {eagerly)  : You  didn't  say  yes,  did  you — 
did  you  ? 

MRS.  JENKINS  {laughing)  : No,  I didn't.  I was 
thinking  too  much  of  my  old  sweetheart. 

JOSHUA  : Of  Jenkins,  I s'pose  ? 

MRS.  JENKINS  {gets  up  in  a huff)  : Yes— 
Jenkins  ! You  are  an  owl,  Joshua,  that's  what 
you  are.  I am  going  home. 

JOSHUA  : I will  come  with  you. 

MRS.  JENKINS:  What  is  the  good?  I want 
a man — not  an  owl. 

JOSHUA  : Oh,  if  you  want  a man,  that  is 

another  thing.  {Approaching  her  with  a shy  smile.) 
I wonder  will  I do  ? 

MRS.  JENKINS  : But  you  are  so  slow,  Joshua. 

(Montague  and  Wesley  look  in,  door  R., 
unseen!) 
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JOSHUA  : You  will  make  me  fast  enough  in 
a minute — if  you  look  at  me  like  that.  {Attempts 
to  kiss  her — clumsily.) 

MRS.  JENKINS  {laughs  and  pushes  him  away)  : 
Go  'long  with  you  ! You  don't  know  how  to  do  it. 

(Montague  and  Wesley  retreat  hastily — sup- 
pressed laughter  is  heard  outside.) 

(Joshua  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  look  at  each  other 
and  sit  apart  quickly.) 

JOSHUA  : As  I was  saying,  Mrs.  Jenkins — about 
the  turnips — 

MRS.  JENKINS  : *7^  siwr,  about  the  turnips, 
Joshua.  But  I was  asking  about  lolo  and  Wesley 
and  Will  and  Bethesda. 

(Joshua  gets  up,  goes  to  the  door,  looks  outside, 
and  closes  it  softly.) 

JOSHUA  : It  is  all  right.  There  is  nobody 

there  {seats  himself  close  to  Mrs.  Jenkins).  Indeed, 
I am  in  great  trouble  about  Bethesda.  I s'pose 
you  have  heard  about  her  child  ? 

MRS.  JENKINS  : Name  of  goodness  ! — no  I 

She  hasn't  got  a child,  has  she  ? 

JOSHUA  : Yes,  {points}  it  is  over  by  there,  in 
the  cradle. 

MRS.  JENKINS  {rises  quickly  and  crosses  to 
the  cradle)  : Dillies!  There's  a pretty  one.. 


Yes  sure. 
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{Stoops  down  and  smiles  at  the  child.)  "^Truan 
bach!  Who  is  his  father,  Joshua?  (Joshua 
shakes  his  head.)  My  goodness ! he  has  got  a 
father,  I s’pose  ? 

JOSHUA  {frowning)  : I can’t  tell  you  anything 
about  it. 

MRS.  JENKINS  {crossing  to  Joshua)  : Why  is 
that  ? 

JOSHUA  : lolo  has  made  me  promise  to  keep 
it  a secret 

MRS.  JENKINS  : Oh,  indeed.  We  will  see 

about  that.  You  wait  ’till  I see  Bethesda.  ^Merch 
Annw'l!  what  trouble  for  her.  To  think  that  it 
should  happen  to  a good  girl  like  her.  It  is  all 
that  old  custom.  Cam  Gwely — Ach-y-fi!  I don’t 
like  it. 

JOSHUA  : It  isn’t  the  custom  is  wrong,  it  is 
the  young  people. 

MRS.  JENKINS  : It  is  the  custom.  It  puts 

temptation  in  their  way — same  as  I put  temptation 
in  your  way. 

JOSHUA  : What  are  you  talking  about,  Maccws  ? 
Temptation  in  my  way,  indeed  1 

MRS.  JENKINS  : Yes — money,  Joshua — money. 
(Joshua  doubly  protests.)  Oh,  do  you  think  I don’t 
know  you  ? But  I like  you  all  the  same  ; and 

* Poor  little  one.  t Dear  Girl. 
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{with  emphasis)  I like  your  farm,  too.  You  see, 
my  mother  and  father  used  to  live  here,  and  I 
was  born  here,  and  {touching  her  eyes  with  her 
handkerchief)  I should  like  to  die  here. 

JOSHUA  {throws  his  arm  round  her)  ^Merchi! 
don^t  talk  like  that.  You  shall  come  to  live  here 
with  me. 

MRS.  JENKINS  {removing  her  handkerchief 
from  her  eyes,  with  a sly  glance)  : Temptation  again, 
Joshua.  (Joshua  p^dls  away  his  arm.) 

JOSHUA  : No — the  truth — nothing  but  the 

truth. 

MRS.  JENKINS  : Indeed — are  you  sure  ? 

JOSHUA  : Yes — yes — if  you  will  have  me. 

MRS.  JENKINS  : You  can  put  your  arm  round 
my  waist  again,  Joshua — if  you  can  find  it. 

JOSHUA  {his  arm  creeps  ro^^nd  her  waist)  : Very 
comfortable,  isn't  it  ? {After  a pause,)  I was 
thinking  of  going  to  chapel.  What  if  we  go 
together  ? It  'ould  make  them  awful  jealous, 
'ouldn't  it  ? 

MRS.  JENKINS  : I would  rather  go  over  the 
farm  with  you,  and  have  a talk  about  things. 
{Whispering  to  him  confidentially.)  I have  got 
plenty  of  money — £300  a year,  Joshua. 


* My  Girl. 
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JOSHUA  {looks  round  the  room  cautiously — 
hugs  Mrs.  Jenkins  and  kisses  her  loudly)  : We  will 
be  married  to-morrow.  Don't  say  anything  about 
the  money  to  Wesley.  We  must  show  poor  to 
him.  There  is  a plan  in  my  head  for  him,  and  we 
mustn't  spoil  it. 

(Wesley  enters,  R.) 

JOSHUA  : Come  in,  my  boy,  and  give  a welcome 
to  Mrs.  Jenkins. 

MRS.  JENKINS  {shakes  hands  with  Wesley)  : 
Well,  well,  you  are  the  little  boy  I used  to  nurse. 
I think,  Joshua,  if  there  was  any  nursing  to  do  now, 
he  'ould  rather  nurse  me. 

JOSHUA  : Maccws  ! 

MRS.  JENKINS  : Go  on  with  you  ! I am  only 
joking. 

WESLEY  {gazing  intently  at  Mrs.  Jenkins)  : I 

think  I remember  you.  You  used  to  give  me 
sweets. 

MRS.  JENKINS  : And  a few  smacks — when 

I hadn't  got  any  sweets.  I can't  be  idle.  I must 
do  something. 

JOSHUA  : You  'ould  never  think  by  her  that 
she  has  had  a lot  of  trouble.  It  is  wonderful 
how  she  keeps  up.  She  lost  all  her  money,  Wesley — 
everything  she  had  in  the  world — all  but  her  clothes. 

WESLEY  : I am  sorry. 
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MRS.  JENKINS  : Well,  I never ! Are  you 

sorry  I didn’t  lose  my  clothes,  too  ? 

WESLEY  : No — ^no  ! I am  sorry  for  your 

trouble.  Man  is  born  unto  trouble,  and  woman,  too. 

MRS.  JENKINS  : Oh,  indeed  ! I am  thinking 
we  make  most  of  the  trouble  for  ourselves. 

JOSHUA  : Me  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  are  going  to 
look  over  the  farm,  Wesley.  Tell  Bethesda  to 
have  a nice  tea  ready  for  us  by  the  time  we  do  come 
back.  Are  you  ready,  Maccws  ? 

MRS.  JENKINS  : I guess  I am.  {Waves  her 
hand  to  Wesley  the  door.)  So-long  ! Wesley. 

WESLEY  {staring  after  her)  : It  is  a pity  she’s 
poor. 

{Exeunt  Joshua  and  Mrs.  Jenkins,  L.  Mrs. 
Jenkins  forgets  her  umbrella. 

Wesley  walks  thoughtf^llly  over  to  the  cradle, 
draws  the  screen  softly  aside,  and  looks  long  at 
the  sleeping  child.  He  turns  away  with  a sigh  and 
drops  into  a chair,  resting  his  chin  on  his  hand  and 
staring  into  the  fire.  Bethesda  pale  and  excited, 
enters  gate,  L.,  crosses  the  lawn  quickly  and  goes 
into  the  parlour,  door  L.  She  is  dressed  in  sad 
colours,  hut  looks  neat  and  pretty  in  spite  of  the 
worn  sadness  of  her  pale  face.) 

BETHESDA  {throwing  herself  into  a chair  and 
burying  her  face  in  her  hands)  : I can’t  bear  it  any 
longer — I can’t. 
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WESLEY  (gets  ^^p  and  goes  to  Bethesda)  : 

What  is  the  matter  now,  Beth  ? 

BETHESDA  : Everything — everything  ! Oh  ! I 
am  so  miserable.  I have  been  into  the  village,  and 
the  women  were  so  spiteful  to  me.  They  call 
me  common  names  and  say  my  child  has  got  so 
many  fathers  I can't  put  the  law  on  one  of  them. 
And  Betsy  Jones  said  his  father  must  be  a bad  man 
not  to  own  him.  I can't  tell  you  all  they  said.  It 
is  breaking  my  heart,  Wesley — breaking  my  heart ! 
(Her  head  bowed  down — she  sobs.) 

WESLEY  : Why  should  you  mind  what  they 
say  ? You  are  always  bringing  tears  and  com- 
plaints to  me.  You  upset  me,  and  I can't  do  any 
work. 

BETHESDA  (pitifully)  : But  I am  so  unhappy, 
Wesley.  If  you  will  keep  your  promise  to  me  and 
give  my  child  your  name,  you  shall  never  see  any 
more  tears.  (Pleadingly.)  Oh,  Wesley,  the  shame 
of  it  is  killing  me.  And  there  is  Will.  It  is 
unjust  that  he  should  bear  the  blame  for  your 
fault. 

WESLEY  : There  is  no  need  for  you  to  trouble 
about  Will.  Everybody  is  thinking  he  was  turned 
out  because  of  his  wild  ways  and  defying  father — not 
because  of  you.  Everything  will  come  all  right — if 
you  will  only  have  patience. 
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BETHESDA  {crossing  slowly  to  the  cradle)  : That 
is  what  you  are  always  telling  me.  {Takes  off  her 
hat  mechanically  and  lets  it  drop  out  of  her  hand.) 

WESLEY  {following  her)  : Look  here,  Beth,  you 
want  me  to  pass,  don't  you  ? 

BETHESDA  ; Oh,  yes — more  than  anything  in 
the  world  I want  that — because  I think,  then,  you 
will  do  right  by  me,  and  I can  hold  my  head  up 
again. 

WESLEY  : If  you  mean  what  you  say,  there  is 
only  one  way  for  you  to  help  me,  by  keeping  silent. 
If  we  told  father  the  truth,  you  know  what  he 
would  do.  He  would  turn  me  out  on  to  the  road, 
and  send  your  child  into  the  workhouse. 

BETHESDA  {startled)  : God  ! — he  wouldn't  do 
that  ? 

WESLEY  : He  would  do  it — you  know  he  would. 
There  is  no  need  for  me  to  tell  you  how  hard  he  is. 
{A  pause — walks  about  the  room  restlessly.)  Besides, 
there  is  another  thing  {keeping  his  face  averted)  ^ 
a clergyman  could  never  marry  the  mother  of  a 
workhouse  child. 

BETHESDA  {very  still — breathing  hard)  : I 

didn't  think  of  that.  I suppose  he  couldn't,  unless 
he  loved  her  better  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
And  your  love  is  not  like  that,  is  it,  Wesley  ? 
(Wesley  walks  away,  silently  brooding,  chin  in 
hand.)  You  couldn't  face  the  disgrace.  But  {with 
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sudden  passion)  you  will  let  me  face  it.  The  girl 
must  bear  all  the  shame,  and  you — you  ! the  cause 
of  it — bear  none  ! 

WESLEY  [nervously  looking  around)  : 'Sh  ! 

Someone  might  hear  you. 

BETHESDA  : Why  should  I care  ? My  trouble 
is  too  much  for  me  to  bear  in  silence. 

WESLEY  : Oh,  very  well ! Fling  the  truth  in 
the  face  of  everybody,  tell  father  what  I have  done, 
and  make  a beggar  of  me  and  a pauper  of  yourself 
and  our  child.  What  does  it  matter.  What  does 
a mother  care  for  the  future  of  her  child.  I am 
only  hiding  the  truth  for  your  sake,  and  you  threaten 
me  like  this. 

BETHESDA  [piteously)  : Don't  scold  me,  Wesley. 
I don't  want  to  do  anything  against  you.  I am 
trying  to  shield  you  always,  and  breaking  my  heart 
over  it. 

WESLEY  : If  you  are  telling  the  truth,  it  is  easy 
for  you  to  keep  our  secret  a little  longer,  and  give 
me  a chance  to  do  right  by  you. 

BETHESDA  : A little  longer ! Yes,  Wesley, 

I will  keep  it  as  long  as  there  is  any  hope.  But 
if  you — [turns  upon  him  as  though  about  to  let  loose 
a storm  of  passion,  but  all  od  once  her  expression 
changes — she  goes  tip  to  him  closely,  looks  at  him 
steadily,  and  speaks  quietly) — I am  not  sure  that 
3 can  trust  you. 
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WESLEY  : You  have  trusted  me  up  to  now. 

BETHESDA  : If  I came  to  know  that  all  you 
have  said  to  me  is  false,  that  you  have  been  playing 
with  me,  and  dragging  me  down  to  shame  {breaking 
off.) — It  was  only  love — honest  love — that  could 
make  me  bear  the  thought  of  what  happened 
between  us.  I gave  myself  to  you — you  told  me 
it  was  the  custom.  But  I didn’t  know,  and  I loved 
you.  But  if  it  was  all  pretending — only  selfishness 
and  passion  {suddenly  pleading,) — oh,  Wesley, 
would  you  play  with  a girl’s  soul  ? You  couldn’t 
put  such  shame  upon  me — you  couldn’t — you 
couldn’t ! {Breaks  down,  sobs.) 

WESLEY  : This  is  just  nonsense,  Beth.  Come 
to  me  to-night,  when  the  old  man  is  gone  to  bed, 
and  v/e  can  talk  things  over  quietly. 

BETHESDA  {listening)  : Hush  ! 

(Shoni  crosses  the  lawn  towards  the  house,  whistling) 

WESLEY  {looks  out  through  the  window)  : It  is 
that  fellow,  Shoni.  I will  go.  Remember  to-night, 
Beth. 

{Goes  out  R.,  quickly,  as  Shoni  comes  in,  after 
knocking  at  door,  L.) 

BETHESDA  {quickly  taking  off  her  jacket  and 
putting  on  an  apron)  : Oh,  it  is  you,  Shoni. 

SHONI  : Yes,  it  is  me,  right  enough. 

BETHESDA  : You  haven’t  been  here  for  a 

long  time. 
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SHONI  : Afraid  of  the  old  man  I was.  But  he 
is  not  here  now.  I watched  him  going  out. 

BETHESDA  : He  is  very  angry  with  you.  He 
is  blaming  you  about  the  cow  he  lost. 

SHONI  : What  1 the  old  cow  that  tumbled  into 
the  quarry  ? My  goodness  ! I couldn't  persuade 
a cow  to  do  a thing  like  that.  Suicide  it  was.  I 
told  Joshua  many  times  to  put  a bit  of  a fence 
round  the  quarry,  but  too  mean  he  was  to  do  it. 

BETHESDA  : And  the  rabbits  and  the  hares.  He 
says  you  have  killed  them  all. 

SHONI  : Well,  of  course,  I did  promise  to  do 
that,  and  a man  is  bound  to  keep  his  promise. 

BETHESDA  : But  it  is  we  who  suffer. 

SHONI  : Yes,  because  the  old  man  is  scraping 
and  scraping  to  keep  Wesley  at  college,  and  letting 
everybody  else  starve  half  the  time.  The  old 
fool ! Wesley  is  not  worth  a damn.  Will  is 
worth  a dozen  of  him. 

BETHESDA  : Everything  has  gone  wrong  since 
he  drove  Will  out.  Nobody  will  work  for  him,  and 
the  farm  is  going  to  ruin. 

SHONI  : Why  don't  he  make  Wesley  work  ? 

BETHESDA  [loivering  her  eyes  and  fingering  her 
apron)  : He  isn't  used  to  it,  and  'ouldn't  have  any 
time  to  read  if  he  went  into  the  fields  to  work. 

SHONI  {a  little  troubled)  : No,  I s'pose  not. 

Look  here,  Bethesda,  I will  help  the  old  man  a 
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bit  on  the  sly.  I will  fence  round  the  dam  old 
quarry,  and  will  shut  the  gaps  in  the  hedges.  If 
he  don’t  see  me,  he  will  think  it  is  an  angel  has 
been  helping  him. 

BETHESDA  [her  eyes  brightening  : Will  you 

do  that,  Shoni  ? 

SHONI  : I said  so,  didn’t  I ? How  is  the  little 
one  ? Shall  I see  him  ? 

BETHESDA  [approaching  the  cradle)  : Yes, 

indeed,  you  shall. 

(Shoni  follows  her  on  tip-toe.  Bethesda  kneels 
down  by  the  side  of  the  cradle  and  draws  the  curtain 
aside.  Shoni  looks  hard  at  the  sleeping  infant.) 

SHONI  [fumbling  in  his  coat  pocket  and  taking 
out  a pair  of  baby’s  woollen  boots)  : My  goodness  ! 
He’s  a topper  ! [Holds  boots  up  for  Bethesda  to 
see.)  Will  they  fit  him,  do  ’u  think  ? 

BETHESDA  : Are  they  for  him,  Shoni  ? 

SHONI  : Well,  yes.  They  ’ouldn’t  fit  me,  or 
you,  ’ould  they  ? 

BETHESDA  : Oh,  it  is  kind  of  you  ! (Shoni 
hands  boots  to  Bethesda.) 

SHONI  : That  is  all  right ! Come  you,  when 
my  little  nabs  is  a bit  older,  he  shall  come  out 
with  me  and  the  Mari  Lwyd,  and  I will  make 
capers  for  him.  [Taking  a big  bun  from  a paper 
bag.)  Can  he  eat  buns  ? 
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BETHESDA  : Well,  indeed,  Shoni,  there's  a 

question!  He  is  only  a baby,  and  hasn't  got  any 
teeth. 

SHONI  : I bet  I could  eat  a bun  when  I was 
half  his  size.  Eat  it  yourself  if  it  is  too  much  of 
a dose  for  him.  I will  bring  him  some  more  when 
he  has  got  his  teeth.  I wish  I was  his  father. 
I 'ould  bring  him  up  proper. 

BETHESDA  {draws  screen  in  jront  of  the  cradle)  : 
You  are  talking  too  loud,  Shoni.  You  will  wake 
him. 

SHONI  : Yes,  I suppose  I am.  But  I am  awful 
fond  of  you,  Bethesda.  I have  got  a splendid  little 
house — hold  the  three  of  us  very  well  {pointing 
to  the  cradle). 

BETHESDA  {abstractedly)  : If  it  wasn't  for  his 
name — ! 

SHONI  {breaking  in)  : Go,  drab  it ! His  name, 
indeed  ! One  name  is  as  good  as  another,  isn't  it  ? 
Have  you  got  anything  against  Shoni-bach-y-stepwr, 
if  you  please  ? 

BETHESDA  : I have  only  kindness  to  remember 
from  you,  Shoni.  You  have  been  like  a brother 
to  me — since  my  trouble. 

SHONI  : How  can  I help  it  ? It  isn't  my  fault, 
is  it  ? When  you  look  at  me  with  your  eyes,  I am 
a fool  in  a minute. 
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(Joshua  crosses  the  lawn  towards  the  house. 
Bethesda  runs  to  the  window  and  looks  out.) 

BETHESDA  : It  is  the  master  I Go  quick, 

Shoni. 

SHONI  {not  moving)  : I can  hear  his  old  feet 
clumping  as  far  off  as  bad  news.  But  I am  not 
going  to  run  away  now  I am  here. 

(Joshua  comes  in — sees  Shoni — his  face  darkens. 
He  picks  up  Mrs.  Jenkin's  umbrella  and  stands 
stock-still,  frowning  at  Shoni.) 

SHONI  (mischievously  holding  out  an  envelope)  : 
I have  just  called  {edging  towards  door)  with  the 
bill  for  taking  your  cow  out  of  the  quarry,  Mr. 
Johns. 

JOSHUA  : You  ! It  was  you  did  drive  her  in. 

SHONI  : No,  indeed,  Mr.  Johns.  There  was  no 
railings  there,  and  the  cow  did  fall  over.  Another 
thing  I want  to  say  to  you.  It  was  all  my  fault 
that  Will  did  go  out  with  the  Mari  Lwyd  the 
night  you  turned  him  out  of  the  house. 

JOSHUA  : Yes,  it  is  godless  fellows  like  you 
that  do  lead  young  men  astray. 

SHONI  : Well,  somebody  must  lead  them,  to 
be  sure.  You  must  always  follow  your  leader,  and 
not  let  the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 

JOSHUA  : You  haven't  come  here  to  talk  about 
Satan,  have  you  ? 
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SHONI  : No,  I have  come  to  say  I am  sorry 
I did  eat  your  cake  and  drink  your  wine  that  night. 
I have  been  uneasy  in  my  {feels  his  stomach) 
conscience  ever  since. 

JOSHUA  : You  may  well  be  uneasy,  it  was 

thieving. 

SHONI  : No — no — fair  does  ; it  was  only 

borrowing.  Here  is  five  bob  {puts  5 /-  on  the  table) 
to  pay  for  it.  I haven’t  got  much  religion,  Mr. 
Johns,  but  I am  honest. 

(Joshua  stares  at  Shoni,  then  at  the  5 /-,  too 
surprised  to  speak.) 

SHONI  : Oh,  it  is  all  right — good  money,  come 
you.  Good-bye,  Bethesda.  I will  call  again  when 
the  old  gentleman  is  in  a better  temper.  {Goes  out 
whistling.) 

JOSHUA  : What  was  that  fellow  doing  here 
with  you  ? {Puts  the  5 /-  in  his  pocket.) 

BETHESDA  : He  was  doing  no  harm. 

JOSHUA  : And  no  good. 

BETHESDA  {warmly)  : There  is  more  kindness 
in  his  heart  than  in  all  the  body  of  some  that  pretend 
to  be  better. 

JOSHUA  : He  is  Will’s  companion. 

BETHESDA  : What  if  he  is  ? Will  is  a man. 
It’s  a pity  Wesley  isn’t  like  him. 
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JOSHUA  : Like  Will  ? {Laughs  harshly,)  It 
is  fellows  like  him  that  do  lead  others  out  of  the 
fold. 

BETHESDA  : It  is  fellows  like  him  that  use 
their  brains  to  pass  their  examinations  and  win 
scholarships  and  work  hard  to  keep  themselves, 
and  not  burden  the  old  people. 

JOSHUA  : Yes,  he  has  passed  his  examination. 
He  has  passed  other  things,  too.  He  has  passed 
his  child,  and  passed  first  class  in  the  devil’s  college. 

BETHESDA  : Oh  ! you  are  bitter  against  him. 
Will  you  never  forgive  him  ? 

JOSHUA  : I am  not  bitter — I am  just. 

BETHESDA  : If  I could  only  tell  you  ! {Takes 
a swift  step  towards  Joshua,  as  if  she  were  about 
to  open  her  heart  to  him — pauses  suddenly — looks 
up  into  his  stern  face,  and  shrinks  back.)  No — I can 
not  do  it ! 

JOSHUA  {looking  at  her  suspiciously)  : What 
can’t  you  do?  (Bethesda  doesn't  answer,  but 
sinks  into  a chair,  her  head  drooping  forward,  her 
hands  locked  tightly  together,  her  troubled  eyes 
fixed  on  the  flames.)  Lose  you  tongue,  have  you  ? 
{Grunts.)  Get  your  Bible  and  read  a chapter 
from  Job,  and  then  get  the  tea  for  me  and  Mrs. 
Jenkins.  {Crosses  slowly  to  door,  L.,  folding  Mrs. 
Jenkins's  umbrella.) 
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(Will  and  Gwen  yd  come  to  the  wicket  gate,  L., 
and  stand  tkere  for  a moment,  looking  at  the  house. 
Will,  in  a dark  grey  lounge  suit  looks  manly,  and 
more  thoughtful  than  of  old.  Gwenyd  smiles  up 
at  him  and  lets  her  hand  rest  for  a moment  on  his 
arm.) 

GWENYD  : You  are  looking  very  thoughtful, 
Will. 

WILL  : There  is  so  much  to  remember.  It 

seems  years  since  I last  saw  the  old  place. 

GWENYD  : And  it  is  only  a little  over  a year. 

{They  come  inside  the  gate  and  stand  there.) 

WILL  : I think  time  ought  to  be  counted  by 
what  we  do — by  what  has  happened  to  us,  and  not 
by  the  almanac. 

GWENYD  {with  a bright  laugh)  : The  silly  old 
moon  is  very  deceptive. 

ir  (Joshua  comes  out  on  to  the  path,  and  walks  towards 
gate,  L.  Will  silently  advances  to  meet  him,  and 
holds  out  his  hand.  Joshua  passes  him  by  coldly 
as  a stranger.) 

JOSHUA  {raises  his  hat  to  Gwenyd)  : Good- 
evening, Miss  Gwenyd.  (Gwenyd  maintains  a 
frigid  silence.)  Please  give  my  respects  to  the 
Squire,  and  tell  him  me  and  Wesley  are  coming 
to  see  him  to-morrow. 

(Gwenyd  silently  turns  her  back  upon  Joshua 
and  joins  Will') 
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JOSHUA  : H’m  ! very  odd,  indeed  I [Moving 
away,)  Evil  communications  corrupt — [goes  out) 

WILL  : You  see  how  much  chance  there  is  of 
peace. 

GWENYD  : Never  mind  him,  Will.  There  is 
another  side  to  it.  Remember  what  lolo  said. 
Your  father  would  have  kept  you  at  the  plough, 
and  made  you  work  like  a servant  to  keep  Wesley 
at  college,  had  he  taken  you  back.  But  that  is 
past  and  done  with,  and  you  are  free  to  face  the 
world  and  fight  for  yourself. 

WILL  : Yes — I always  remember  that — and  much 
more.  The  sight  of  my  father  brings  back  to  me 
very  painful  recollections. 

GWENYD  : It  must  have  been  dreadful  that 

night  for  you,  out  in  the  snow.  lolo  told  me  you 
were  nearly  frozen  to  death  when  he  found  you 
sleeping  under  the  trees.  If  you  had  died,  I wonder 
how  your  father  would  have  felt  about  it  ? 

WILL  : He  would  have  consoled  himself  with 
religion — perhaps  with  the  thought  that  the  Lord 
had  punished  me  for  my  sins. 

GWENYD  : Ah,  well ! I’m  glad  all  men  are  not 
like  him.  I must  go  now.  Will.  I am  so  glad 
I happened  to  meet  you.  Father  tells  me  you 
have  promised  to  come  to  The  Plas  to-morrow,  to 
put  his  library  in  order. 
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WILL  : Yes — I am  looking  forward  to  it.  {A 

patise,) 

GWENYD  : I suppose  you  will  go  in  to  see 

Wesley  ? 

WILL  : Yes,  I came  for  that.  Poor  old  Wesley  ! 
Tm  afraid  he  is  feeling  very  miserable  over  his 
failure. 

GWENYD  : Are  you  going  to  see  Bethesda,  too  ? 

WILL  : Oh,  yes,  I want  to  see  her,  too. 

GWENYD  (nods)  : I think  I shall  pick  a few  of 
the  Ogre’s  flowers.  {With  a mischievous  smile.) 
Have  I your  permission.  Sir  Arthur  ? {Waits  a 
moment  and  then  picks  some  flowers) 

WILL  {smiling  back  at  her)  : I am  sure,  your 
ladyship  will  not  be  taken  up  for  theft — if  you 
pick  them  all. 

(Will  knocks  at  the  door,  L.,  and  Bethesda 
opens  it.  When  she  sees  Will,  she  starts  and 
steps  hack  nervously.) 

WILL  : I am  afraid  I am  not  welcome. 

BETHESDA  {breathing  quickly)  : What  have 
you  come  for  ? 

WILL  {quietly)  : Is  there  any  need  to  ask  me  ? 
(Bethesda  is  uneasy — silent.)  Doesn’t  your 

conscience  tell  you  ? 

BETHESDA  {looking  down  nervously,  in  a low 
voice)  : Perhaps  it  does.  {Clasping  her  hands.) 
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If  you  could  only  know  what  I am  going  through, 
you  Wouldn’t  be  hard  on  me. 

WILL  : You  have  treated  me  very  badly,  Bethesda. 

BETHESDA  {miserably)  : If  I have,  I couldn^t 
help  it. 

WILL  : Why  did  you  let  father  think  I had 
wronged  you  ? What  have  you  got  to  say  ? 

(Bethesda  maintains  an  agonised  silence,  and 
looks  about  her  like  a hunted  hare.)  What  made 
you  do  it  ? 

BETHESDA  {desperately)  : Because — because — 

Oh  ! Will ! Don’t  blame  me.  I had  to  do  it — 
because — because  of — ^Wesley. 

WILL  {starts)  : Because  of  Wesley  ? You  don’t 
mean  that  he — ? 

BETHESDA  : Yes,  I can’t  hide  the  truth  from 
you  any  longer.  I always  wanted  to  tell  you, 
but  we  had  to  be  silent,  both  of  us. 

{A  long  and  painful  pause.  Bethesda  seems 
crushed.) 

{Outside  in  the  garden,  Gwenyd  ties  up  her 
flowers,  gives  one  glance  at  the  house,  and,  singing 
to  herself,  disappears  through  the  wicket  gate,  L. 
As  she  is  passing  out  of  sight,  Montague  Eagle 
hurries  through  gate,  B.,  watches  for  a moment  the 
path  she  has  taken,  and  then,  with  a confident  smile, 
hastens  after  her.) 
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WILL  {sternly)  : Go  and  fetch  Wesley,  Bethesda. 
Bring  him  here  to  me. 

BETHESDA  : No — not  now,  you  are  too  angry, 
and  you  ^ould  quarrel.  Wait  till  to-morrow — Till 
you  have  had  time  to  think. 

WILL  : Why  should  I wait  till  to-morrow  ? 

How  do  I know  that  my  father  wonT  disgrace  me 
before  to-morrow  comes  ? Why  should  I risk 
my  good  name  ? I have  friends — friends  who  have 
stood  by  me,  like  the  Squire  and  Miss  Gwenyd,  and 
if  my  father  told  them  this  lie  they  would  believe 
him,  and  I — God  ! Bethesda,  I couldn’t  bear  it. 

BETHESDA  {timidly  rests  her  hand  on  Will's 
arm)  : I know.  Will — I know  what  it  is.  Oh — yes  I 
I have  had  to  bear  the  disgrace  that  you  can  not 
bear.  You  are  proud,  with  a right  pride  ; so  was 
I — once.  But  I have  no  pride  now.  It  has  been 
rooted  out  of  me  by  my  shame.  Indeed,  indeed, 
Will,  my  heart  is  sore  for  you,  but  there  is  something 
in  me  greater  than  pity,  my  love  for  my  child. 
I want  him  to  bear  his  father’s  name.  It  is  that 
that  I am  fighting  for  ; it  is  that  that  has  made  me 
forget  justice  to  you.  Oh,  Will,  don’t  turn  against 
me,  don’t  make  me  tell  your  father.  He  ’ould 
turn  on  Wesley,  and  ruin  him,  and  then — what 
’ould  become  of  me  ? 

WILL  : Why  should  you  shield  him  ? If  he 
were  not  my  brother,  I would  raise  the  village 
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against  him,  and  hound  him  out  of  the  place.  If 
he  did  right  by  you,  he  would  take  you  before 
father,  confess  the  truth  to  him,  and  fight  for  you. 
But  he  won’t  do  it.  His  own  comfort  comes 
before  everything.  I — I should  (clenches  his  hands) 
like  to — hurt  him — to  shake  him  out  of  his  selfishness. 

BETHESDA  (soothingly)  : Hush,  Will — don’t 

talk  like  that.  I know  how  you  feel  about  it. 
You  are  so  strong,  and  he  is  so  weak— always 
taking  the  easiest  way. 

WILL  : The  easiest  for  himself,  but  the  hardest 
for  others.  Selfishness — cowardly  selfishness,  that’s 
what  it  is.  (Passionately.)  He  has  wronged 
you,  and  he  shall  right  you,  by  God  ! he  shall. 

BETHESDA  : You  will  force  him  to  do  that  ? 

WILL  : Yes,  I will  force  him — if  he  won’t  do 
it  without. 

BETHESDA  (vehemently)  : You  mustn’t,  you 

mustn’t.  (Will  turns  away  from  her.)  Listen, 
to  me.  Will.  I am  pleading  for  my  life. 

WILL  : And  I am  pleading  for  my  character. 

BETHESDA  : But  you  don’t  depend  upon  your 
father,  like  Wesley.  You  have  got  your  scholarship, 
you  have  got — 

WILL  (fiercely)  : It  is  all  I have — it  is  my  bread 
and  cheese.  If  I lose  my  character,  I lose  that. 
Why  should  I risk  it  for  Wesley  ? Things  can’t 
go  on  like  this,  the  uncertainty  is  unbearable  ! 
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BETHESDA  [despondently)  : If  it  has  got  to- 

be  [suddenly  pleading),  no — no  ! Wait  a little 
longer  (Will  shakes  his  head),  only  a few  days. 
I have  waited  so  long. 

WILL  : If  you  were  my  sister,  Bethesda,  I should 
do  just  the  same.  Wesley's  life  has  been  a living 
lie,  and  it  must  end. 

BETHESDA  [in  a dull,  low  voice,  more  to  herself 
than  Will)  : My  last  chance  ! Perhaps  it  is  best. 
Many  times  I have  thought  it  would  be  easier  to 
die  than  struggle  on  like  this. 

WILL  : Don’t  talk  so  foolishly. 

BETHESDA  [unheeding — buried  in  gloomy 

thoughts)  : It  is  only  the  long,  long  sleep  that  we 
all  must  come  to — in  the  end.  It  is  better  to  make 
the  end  come  soon  than  wait  for  it — in  misery. 

WILL  : You  must  be  mad  to  talk  like  that. 

BETHESDA  : Yes,  that  is  what  they  say  when 
a girl’s  life  is  too  hard  for  her,  and  she  is  driven 
to  end  it  in  the  agony  of  her  soul. 

WILL  [deeply  moved)  : Is  it  so  bad  as  that  ? 
But  you  are  saying  wild  things — things  you  don’t 
mean.  There  is  the  little  chap.  Remember  him  ! 
(Bethesda  trembles,  her  hands  voork  convulsively, 
and  her  bosom  heaves  with  distress,)  You  dare  not 
leave  him — motherless. 

BETHESDA  [in  a hushed  voice,  gazing  into 
space)  : I can  take  him  with  me — to  God. 
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WILL  : God  help  her  ! She  doesn't  know  what 
she  is  saying.  [Distractedly  paces  the  room.) 

BETHESDA  [her  head  drooping)  : I am  tired, 

Will — tired  ! I want  to  rest — to  sleep  and  forget. 

WILL  : Wesley  shall  answer  for  this.  Bethesda  1 
listen  to  me.  You  shall  not  do  this  mad  thing. 
I will  do  what  you  want.  Put  this  wild  idea  from 
you. 

BETHESDA  [stares  at  Will  unbelievingly)  : Do — 

you — mean — it  ? 

WILL  : Yes — God  helping  me,  I’ll  stand  by  you. 
You  believe  me,  don’t  you  ? 

(Joshua,  Mrs.  Jenkins,  and  Montague  Eagle 
cross  the  lawn  from  the  wicket  gate,  L.,  and  approach 
the  house.) 

BETHESDA  : Oh  ! Will,  you  give  me  back  my 
life.  [Breaks  down  and  sobs.) 

WILL  : There,  don’t  cry.  Everything  will 

come  right — it  shall  come  right.  Trouble  is  a 
coward,  and  flies  when  you  face  it^ — flies  behind  you 
raging,  because  it  can’t  do  you  any  more  harm. 

(Bethesda  raises  her  eyes  to  Will,  and,  smiling 
a little  through  her  tears,  tries  to  thank  him,  but 
the  storm  of  emotion  she  has  passed  through  has 
shaken  her  too  much — her  words  fail  her — she  sways 
and  is  caught  by  Will  as  she  is  falling.  Her 
head  sinks  helplessly  against  Will's  shoulder.  At 
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this  moment  Joshua  pushes  open  the  door,  L.,  and 
stands  stock-still  as  he  takes  in  the  scene.) 

JOSHUA  {over  his  shoulder  to  Mrs.  Jenkins 
and  Montague  Eagle)  : Come  here,  both  of  you. 
(Mrs.  Jenkins  and  Montague  Eagle  enter,  L.) 
{Pointing  to  Will.)  You  see  what  sort  of  a son 
I have  got. 

WILL  {to  Mrs.  Jenkins)  : Get  some  water. 

She  has  fainted. 

MRS.  JENKINS  : Fetch  some  water,  Joshua. 
Don’t  stand  there  like  an  owl.  (Joshua  fetches 
a glass  of  water.  Mrs.  Jenkins  hurries  to  Bethes- 
DA.)  Let  me  have  her.  (Will  gently  gives 
Bethesda  into  Mrs.  Jenkins's  arms.)  Help  me 
to  lift  her  on  to  the  sofa. 

(Will  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  carry  Bethesda  to 
the  sofa.  Joshua  hands  water  to  Mrs.  Jenkins, 
who  holds  the  glass  to  Bethesda's  lips.  Joshua 
sullenly  stands  apart,  watching.) 

WILL  {moving  away  from  the  couch)  : She  will 
be  better  directly.  Be  kind  to  her,  Mrs.  Jenkins. 
She  has  had  a lot  of  trouble. 

MRS.  JENKINS  {sharply)  : And  who  made  the 
trouble,  I wonder. 

WILL  : Ask  Bethesda.  She  will  tell  you  in 

her  own  good  time.  My  word  isn’t  believed  in 
this  house.  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Jenkins.  Tell  her 
to  have  no  fear.  I will  keep  my  promise. 
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MRS.  JENKINS  : And  you  had  better  keep  it, 
too,  or  I will  know  the  reason  why. 

(Will  takes  up  his  hat,  gazes  for  a moment  at 
Bethesda,  murmurs  something  to  himself,  and 
walks  slowly  towards  the  door,  L.) 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  {to  Will  banteringly)  : 
A bit  compromising — what  ? {He  is  standing 
between  Will  and  the  door.)  I wonder  what  the 
Squire  will  say  about  it  ? 

WILL  {looks  Montague  straight  in  the  face — with 
a sweep  of  his  arm)  : Get  out  of  my  way  ! 

(Montague  steps  back  quickly,  and  Wiix  passes 
out,  L.) 

JOSHUA  : Excuse  him,  Mr.  Eagle,  you  know 
the  sort  he  is. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Don’t  trouble,  Mr.  John. 
He  was  naturally  annoyed  at  being  found  out. 
{Looking  down  at  Bethesda.)  How  is  the  dear 
girl  ? 

MRS.  JENKINS  : You  run  away,  and  don’t  ask 
questions.  And,  look  here,  don’t  go  talking  out 
of  school.  You  can  leave  that  to  me. 

(Montague  nods  and  smiles,  and  goes  out,  R. 
Bethesda  opens  her  eyes  slowly,  and  looks  round.) 

JOSHUA  {not  unkindly — to  Bethesda)  : Come 
you,  my  girl.  Will  shall  do  right  by  you  before 
he  is  much  older,  or  I will  know  the  reason  why. 
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BETHESDA  {still  a little  dazed,  opens  her  eyes 
wide,  and  stares  uncertainly  at  Joshua)  : What — 

what  are — you — saying — about  Will  ? 

MRS.  JENKINS  : Don^t  mind  him,  my  dear. 
He  is  only  talking  nonsense.  You  go  away,  Joshua, 
and  don't  meddle.  Another  thing,  don't  you  go 
talking.  We  don't  know  the  rights  of  it  yet. 

JOSHUA  : I know  very  well 

MRS.  JENKINS  {springs  to  her  feet  and  stamps 
her  foot)  : You  are  a fool ! Go — or  I will  go. 

JOSHUA  : Oh,  very  well.  {Offended — goes  out, 

R.) 

MRS.  JENKINS  {with  motherly  solicitude)  : Come 
you,  Bethesda.  You  remember  Mrs.  Jenkins,  the 
Post  Office,  don't  you  ? (Bethesda  looks  at 
Mrs.  Jenkins  and  nods)  To  be  sure  you  do  I 
And  you  remember  the  pennies  I used  to  give  you 
before  I went  to  America,  to  buy  dolls  ? {The 
shadow  of  a smile  creeps  into  the  girVs  pale  face) 
And  you  always  used  to  buy  boy  dolls — for  shame  ! 
{Smiles  down  at  the  girl  and  strokes  her  hair) 
Yes,  indeed,  and  such  a pretty  little  girl  you  were, 
too,  with  long,  curly  hair,  and  always  a smile  on 
your  face.  Caught  it  from  me,  I guess.  Dear, 
dear  ! It  is  a long  time  since  then.  And  you  to 
be  left  so  young  without  a father  or  mother.  Well, 
well ! But  I am  going  to  stay  with  you,  and  be 
a mother  to  you.  (Bethesda  creeps  into  Mrs. 
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Jenkins's  arms.)  My  poor  little  girl.  You  shall 
tell  me  all  your  troubles.  (Bethesda  raises  her 
head  and  looks  a little  frightened.)  No — no — not 
now — to-night,  when  we  are  alone  and  there  is 
no  one  to  hear  but  ourselves.  {Smiles  at  Bethesda 
and  pats  her  head.)  Only  so  much  as  you  want 
to  tell  me,  Merchi  ! You  are  too  young  to  take 
care  of  yourself.  But  I will  look  after  you.  {With 
a grim  expression  on  her  kindly  face.)  And  they 
had  better  look  out  if  they  don’t  treat  you  properly. 
There  ! Are  you  feeling  better  ? 

BETHESDA  {half  rising)  : Yes,  thank  you,  Mrs. 
Jenkins.  You  and  Will  have  been  very  kind  to 
me.  I am  not  used  to  it,  lately,  and — and— it 
upset  me. 

MRS.  JENKINS  : Well,  you  shall  have  plenty 
of  kindness  from  me,  and  you  had  better  get  used 
to  it  as  soon  as  you  can.  But  as  for  that  Will — 
I don’t  know,  merchi.  He  is  a good-looking 
fellow,  to  be  sure.  Are  you  very  fond  of  him  ? 

BETHESDA  {hurriedly)  : I must  get  the  tea. 

{Crosses  shakily  to  the  table  and  takes  a tablecloth 
from  the  drawer.) 

MRS.  JENKINS  : Are  you  all  right,  now  ? 

(Bethesda  nods  and  spreads  the  cloth.)  Very  well, 
I will  go  up  to  your  room,  and  put  myself  tidy. 

BETHESDA  : You  know  the  way  ? 
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MRS.  JENKINS  : Know  the  way — and  I was 
bom  here.  I’ll  come  back  and  help  you  in  half 
a minute. 

(Mrs.  Jenkins  goes  out,  R.  Bethesda,  in  a 
tired  listless  way,  puts  the  tea-things  on  the  table. 
In  a few  moments  Montague  comes  in,  R.,  sits 
doim  near  the  fire  and  watches  her  for  a little  while.) 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : I hear  there  is  to  be  an 
addition  to  the  family  circle,  Miss  Bethesda. 

BETHESDA  {languidly)  : Is  there  ? 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Mrs.  Jenkins  and  my 

revered  host  are  going  to  get  married,  it  seems. 

BETHESDA  : They  are  old  sweethearts,  and  it 
is  natural. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Quite  natural,  and  a little 
catching — so  catching  that  Wesley  is  going  to 
follow  their  example.  {Watches  her  keenly.) 

BETHESDA  : What  are  you  meaning  ? I had 
not  heard  of  that. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : I suppose  not.  He  is 

keeping  it  very  quiet.  I only  discovered  it  by 
accident. 

BETHESDA  : It  is  only  something  you  are 

saying  to  me. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE : Well,  I thought  you  might 
be  interested. 

BETHESDA  : No — I don’t  know — perhaps  I 

am.  He — he — is  a distant  relation — an  old  friend — 
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and — and  it  is  natural  for  me  to  be  interested.  I 
shall  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  me — the  truth,  Mr. 
Eagle. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : If  I tell  you,  will  you 
promise  not  to  say  who  told  you  ? 

BETHESDA  : Yes — I promise  that. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : If  you  watch  him  to- 

morrow, you  will  see  him  in  his  best  clothes,  a 
flower  in  his  coat,  going  to  The  Plas  to  tea,  with 
his  father.  {Pauses.) 

BETHESDA  : Well — what  is  he  going  there 

for  ? 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : He  is  going  to  propose 
to  Miss  Gwenyd. 

BETHESDA  {her  lips  tremble,  and  she  grasps 
the  back  of  a chair)  : To  propose  to  Miss  Gwenyd  ? 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Yes.  {A  pause.)  The 

news  seems  to  upset  you. 

BETHESDA  : It  is — nothing — to  me — nothing  ! 
{She  moves  tmsteadily  towards  the  door,  R.)  1 am 

going  to  tell  them — tell  them — tea  is  ready.  {She 
gropes  for  the  handle  of  the  door  blindly.)  Oh  ! 
it  is  such  a joke — such  a — {laughs  hysterically — 
sinks  into  a chair). 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  {gazing  at  the  girl — not 
unsympathetically)  : What  damned  scamps  we  all 
are  ! 

Curtain. 
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ACT  III. 

T he  following  A fternoon. 

[Scene. — The  Squire's  library  ai  thePlas,  opening 
on  to  a lawn  through  a French  window^  richly  cur- 
tained, hack  centre.  Door,  L.  Books  and  papers 
littered  about.  Shelves,  book-cases,  black  oak  furni- 
ture, hiee-hole  desk.  The  Squire  and  Will 
saunter  in  through  F.W.  chatting.'] 

SQUIRE  {pointing  .to  the  littered  table)  : Wants 
putting  in  order,  doesn't  it  ? 

WILL  {putting  his  hat  down)  : Yes,  but  I’ll  do 
it  with  pleasure.  I should  like  to  live  amongst 
your  books.  {Picks  up  books  and  eagerly  examines 
them.)  Caradoc’s  History  of  Wales,”  ” The 
Laws  of  Hywel  Dda,”  Woodward’s  History  of 
Wales.”  {Opens  one  of  the  books,  and,  oblivious 
of  the  Squire,  who  watches  him  with  an  amused 
smile,  dives  into  its  pages.) 

{After  watching  him  for  a few  moments,  the  Squire 
goes  out  nodding  and  smiling  to  himself.  Almost 
immediately  Gwenyd  comes  in  softly  through  the 
French  window,  carrying  some  greenhouse  flowers. 
She  glances  at  Will,  deep  in  the  pages  of  a book,  and 
smiles  to  herself.  Will  does  not  know  she  is  in 
the  room.) 
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GWENYD  {in  a man's  voice)  : Lazy  fellow  ! 

Why  don’t  you  go  on  with  your  work  ? 

WILL  {without  looking  up)  : In  a moment,  sir. 
This  is  such  an  interesting  book.  {Goes  on  reading,) 

GWENYD  {imitating  her  father's  voice)  : Much 
more  interesting  than  that  baggage  of  a daughter 
of  mine. 

WILL  {jumps  up)  : I beg  your  pardon ! I 

thought  it  was  the  Squire. 

GWENYD  : I’m  afraid  I’m  a bad  exchange — for 
the  Squire.  (Will's  eyes  wander  to  her  face  and 
linger  there.)  Oh,  please  go  on  with  the  books. 
(Will  places  some  hooks  on  a shelf.)  Good  gracious  ! 
{Pointing  to  hooks  and  laughing)  : You  have  put 
them  upside  down.  I hope  you  don’t  expect  people 
to  stand  on  their  heads  to  read  them  ? 

WILL  : How  stupid  of  me ! I was  thinking 

of  something  else. 

GWENYD  : Really  ? I wonder  what  you  were 
thinking  of  ? You  don’t  seem  to  be  making  much 
progress  with  your  book-building. 

WILL  : You  have  got  to  find  a rock  to  build  on 
before  you  can  build. 

GWENYD  : And  haven’t  you  found  your  rock  ? 

WILL  : I was  just  wondering. 

GWENYD  : Let  me  give  you  a hand. 

WILL  {whimsically)  : If  you  give  me  your  hand, 
I shan’t  want  to  look  any  further  for  the  rock. 
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GWEN  YD  : Not  very  complimentary.  {Holding 
her  hand  up.)  Does  it  look  like  a rock  ? 

WILL  : It  looks  more  like  an  anchor,  I think- 
An  anchor  never  lets  go,  when  it  has  once  got  a 
grip. 

GWENYD  {with  a mischievous  glance)  : You  are 

talking  too  much  in  the  clouds  for  me.  Master 
William.  I will  lend  you  a hand  with  the  books, 
if  you  like. 

WILL  : A loan  is  next  best  thing  to  a gift. 

GWENYD  {picks  up  a book — reads  title)  : 

Mabinogion. ' ’ You  shall  go  there.  {Places  hook 
on  a shelf.) 

WILL  {laughing)  : You  haven't  dusted  it. 

GWENYD  {very  Welshily)  : No,  indeed  to  goodness^ 
There's  stupid  I am.  Give  the  duster  to  me,  Will 
Wyllt.  {Holds  out  her  hand  for  the  duster.) 

WILL  : I'll  do  the  dirty  work.  You  can  look 
on  and — find  fault.  You  look  very  pretty  when 
you  try  to  screw  your  face  into  a frown. 

GWENYD  : Look  you.  Will  Wyllt,  I will  be  cross 
with  you  in  a minute.  {Tries  to  snatch  the  duster 
from  Will,  who  slips  it  behind  his  hack.)  Well, 
I never  ! There's  sharp  you  are.  But,  of  course, 
if  you  don't  want  me  to  help  you — 

WILL  : I do.  You  shall  hold  the  books,  and 
I'll  dust  them. 
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GWENYD  {holding  out  a hook  at  amis  length)  : 
Is  that  the  way  ? (Will  looks  at  her,  smiles, 
and  dAists  the  hook  very  slowly,)  I am  thinking 
you  are  very  slow,  Mr.  William  John.  You  will 
have  to  be  much  sharper — if  you  are  going  to  be 
a Welsh  Prime  Minister. 

WILL  : Oh,  but  this  is  a very  old  book,  and  it 
might  go  to  pieces  if  I wasn't  careful.  I think 
I can  see  some  more  dust,  just  under  your  finger* 
{He  lifts  her  finger  and  dusts.) 

G^A^NYD  {demurely)  : Any  more  spots  under 

my  fingers  ? 

V/ILL  : I will  look.  {Lifts  her  fingers  one  hy 
one.) 

GWENYD  : I am  afraid  you  are  learning  the 
English  ways,  Mr.  William  John.  I don't  want  you 
to  play  with  my  fingers  like  that. 

WILL  : If  you  lend  a hand,  you  lend  the  fingers,, 
too. 

GWENYD  {turning  her  eyes  up  with  comical 
despair)  : Oh,  dear  ! you  are  more  English  than 
ever.  You  will  forget  that  you  are  a Welsh  boy 
next.  But  I will  rub  off  your  English  polish  with 
my  duster,  and  find  Saint  Davydd  underneath. 

WILL  : So  long  as  there  are  Welsh  girls  like 
you,  I am  not  likely  to  forget  my  country. 

GWENYD  : You  will  remember  them  both,  will 
you — the  girls  and  the  country  ? But  it  is  bad  to 
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like  two  things  at  the  same  time.  You  see,  your 
country  is  feminine  and  a girl  is  feminine,  and 
they  might  get  jealous  and  quarrel.  If  it  was  only 
one  thing,  now,  you  might  have  a chance  to  get 
it.  But  two.  Ych-y-fi  ! no,  never  ! 

WILL  {impulsively)  : You  are  the  one  thing — you 
come  before  everything ! {Takes  a step  towards 
her,  hut  she  steps  back  provokingly  and  he  grips 
himself.) 

GWENYD  : Oh,  dear  ! Go  on  with  your  books, 
Will  bach.  You  are  too  forward. 

WILL  : I am  sorry.  '*^1  didn't  mean  to  offend 
you.  I forget  myself.  {He  turns  away  slowly,  and 
goes  back  to  the  bookshelves.) 

GWENYD  {looks  after  him  and  smiles  to  herself. 
She  watches  him  arranging  the  books,  and  her 
fingers  unconsciously  play  with  the  flowers  on  the 
table.  She  gets  up  after  a little  while  and  creeps 
up  softly  behind  Will).  Will ! 

WILL  {without  turning  round)  : Yes,  Miss 

Gwenyd  ? 

GWENYD  : I am  afraid  you  are  very  proud. 

WILL  {half  turning)  : Me  ! What  have  I got 
to  be  proud  of  ? 

GWENYD  : For  one  thing,  your  scholarship. 

WILL  : Oh,  that  is  only  a small  thing — a little 
step  cut  in  the  rock  of  life. 
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GV/ENYD  : Perhaps  that  is  why  you  called  me 
a rock  just  now — that  you  might  cut  a little  step — 

WILL  : Miss  Gwenyd  ! 

GWEN  YD  {unheeding  him)  : Oh,  I understand. 
But  your  scholarship  is  more  than  that.  It  lifts 
you  above  the  common  level.  It  must  be  splendid 
to  feel  that  you  have  got  the  power  to  do  things, 
and  to  rise  high  above  those  who  have  been  unjust 
to  you.  Oh  ! Will,  if  I were  a man,  I should 
like  to  do  that,  just  as  you  are  doing  it,  and  hear 
those  praise  the  loudest  who  belittled  you  most 
at  the  start. 

WILL  : Miss  Gwenyd  ! If  you  talk  like  that 
I shall  forget  myself  again.  You  don’t  know  how 
sweet  your  words  sound  in  my  ears.  But,  indeed, 
you  are  making  a mistake.  There  are  plenty  of 
Welsh  boys  could  do  quite  as  well,  or  better,  if 
they  had  the  help  of  such  a scholar  as  lolo  Lleenog. 

GWENYD  : Not  if  they  had  everything  against 
them,  as  you  had,  at  the  start.  Even  lolo’s  learning 
would  fail  then — unless  they  had  something  strong 
in  them — the  spirit  to  conquer  difficulties,  to  rise 
in  spite  of  everything. 

WILL  {slowly — dreamily)  : But  there  was  one 

thing  that  was  a greater  help  than  lolo. 

GWENYD  : Oh,  was  there  ? 

WILL  : Yes,  I was  encouraged  by  a dream — by 
a mad  dream.  {Pauses.) 
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GWENYD  : It  sounds  very  romantic. 

WILL  ; It  is,  indeed  ! My  dream  made  me  lift 
my  eyes  to  drink  in  the  loveliness  of  a vision,  and 
for  a moment  I forgot  that  I was  Joshua  John's 
son — an  outcast.  Then  I remembered,  and  my 
vision  vanished. 

GWENYD  {softly — touching  Will's  arm)  : I 

don’t  believe  in  your  vision.  Will,  but  I do  in  you- 
What  has  your  vision  done  for  you  ? 

WILL  : She  has  taught  me  to  dare  things,  to 
look  into  the  eye  of  the  sun,  to  strive  to  reach  her 
level.  I knew  I could  never  do  that,  but  her  en- 
couragement made  me  determine  to  climb  as  high 
as  I could,  though  I could  never  win  such  wealth 
and  position  as  hers.  {Pauses  suddenly.)  Forgive 
me.  Miss  Gwenyd ! {Turns  slowly  from  her.) 
I was  foolish  to  let  myself  dream. 

GWENYD  {softly)  : All  dreams  are  not  foolish. 
Will.  Some  of  them  come  true. 

WILL  : Not  such  dreams  as  mine. 

GWENYD  : Perhaps  you  are  right.  You  know 
best. 

V/ILL  : Miss  Gwenyd  ! What  do  you  mean  ? 

GWENYD  {glancing  at  him  shyly)  : I don’t  know — 
if  you  can’t  tell  me. 

WILL  : Is  it  possible.  You — you  can  not  love 
me  ? 
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GWENYD  : Perhaps  I can — I don’t  know — You 
know  best. 

WILL  : It  can’t  be  true.  If  I touch  you,  I shall 
find  it  is  all  a dream. 

GWENYD  {smiles  up  at  him,  and  holds  her  hand 
out  to  him)  : For  keeps,  Will. 

(Will  takes  her  hands  in  his,  and  raises  them  to 
his  lips.  The  Squire  steps  into  the  room,  door  L., 
and  stops  dead,  with  a gasp  of  surprise.) 

SQUIRE  : Gwenyd ! What’s  the  meaning  of 
this. 

GWENYD  {starts  from  Will,  collects  herself, 
turns  to  her  father  with  a smile)  : Oh,  dad,  is  that 

you  ? You  shouldn’t  have  come  in  so  suddenly. 

SQUIRE  : By  gosh  ! my  girl,  I am  beginning 
to  think  that  my  eyes  deceived  me.  Is  it  you,  my 
daughter,  I see  doing  a thing  like  this  ? {Furiously 
to  Will)  : And  you,  sir  ! — What  the  devil  do  you 
mean  by  it  ? 

GWENYD  : Hush,  Will.  Please  don’t  be  cross, 
dear  old  dad — it  has  never  happened  before. 

SQUIRE  {glaring  at  her,  and  stamping  about  the 
room)  : Phew  ! the  girl  is  mad — stark,  staring  mad  ! 

GWENYD  {calmly)  : You  mustn’t  say  that  : I 
am  your  daughter,  you  know,  and  I shouldn’t 
like  to  think  I had  inherited — a thing  like  that. 

SQUIRE  : Be  quiet ! Don’t  speak  to  me. 

GWENYD  : But  you  must  listen  to  me — I insist ! 
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SQUIRE  : Be  quiet,  I tell  you.  As  for  you,, 
young  man,  you  have  overstepped  all  bounds.  Do 
you  hear  ? 

WILL  : Yes,  sir.  I donT  quite  knov/  what  I have 
done. 

SQUIRE  : I thought  you  loved  my  library,  not 
my  daughter,  or  you  should  never  have  set  foot 
in  the  place. 

WILL  : I love  them  both,  sir.  I am  sure  of 
that. 

SQUIRE  : The  devil  you  do  ! 

GWENYD  {getting  her  handkerchief)  : He  couldn’t 
help  it,  dad.  Love  of  books  was  born  in  him,  and 
love  of  me  {wipes  away  an  imaginary  tear)  ca — came 
to  him  qu — quite  by  accident.  He  to — took  it, 
just  like  a child  takes  me — measles. 

WILL  : I didn’t  know  the  infection  was  so  fatal, 
or  I should  have  kept  away. 

GWENYD  : You  see,  sir,  it  is  one  of  the  diseases 
we  are  all  bound  to  get.  I was  rather  afraid  of 
it  at  first,  but  it  soon  runs  its  course,  and  then, 
if  there  are  no  bad  after-effects,  convalescence 
sets  in,  and — 

SQUIRE  : Stop ! Stop ! For  goodness  sake 

talk  sense.  How  you  can  look  me  in  the  face  and 
talk  such  stuff,  I don’t  know. 

GWENYD  : Now,  dad,  do  be  sensible.  I am 
bound  to  look  you  in  the  face  until  you  turn  your 
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back  upon  me.  If  you  are  going  to  behave  like 
Joshua  John  [touches  her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief) 
you  had  better  turn  me  out  at  once.  I am  quite 
willing  to  go.  I — I don’t  want  to  stay — if  you 
don’t  want  me.  You  are  very — very  cruel.  [Drops 
into  a chair  and  pretends  to  cry,) 

SQUIRE  : Tut — tut ! Be  quiet,  child,  can’t 

you  ? [To  Will)  : Why  the  devil  can’t  you  say 
something  ? I can’t  argue  with  this  girl.  She’d 
cry  the  reason  out  of — a — crocodile. 

WILL  : Yes,  sir,  I know.  Argument  is  no  good 
against  tears.  [Shakes  his  head.)  She  always 
gets  her  own  way. 

SQUIRE  : We’ll  see  about  that ! It’s  the  most 
monstrous  thing  I ever  heard  of.  A boy  and  girl 
like  you — not  much  more  than  out  of  the  nursery  I 

GWENYD  [looking  up)  : We  are  quite  old  enough 
to  know  our  own  minds.  Will  is  twenty-three,  and 
I am  twenty. 

SQUIRE  : Bah  ! No  more  of  this  folly.  [Paces 
the  room,  biting  his  nails.) 

GWENYD  [sweetly)  : It  isn’t  folly,  it  is  fate, 

and  you  have  always  told  me  it’s  no  good  fighting 
against  fate. 

SQUIRE  : Sit  down  both  of  you,  and  listen  to 
me.  The  thing  is  impossible.  [Shouting.)  Do 
you  hear  ? — Impossible ! You  are  fools,  that’s 
what  you  are. 
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GWENYD  : We  will  admit  being  fools — for  the 
sake  of  peace.  Some  day  you  will  be  proud  of  our 
folly  ; but  we  shall  be  very  good,  and  never  remind 
you  that  you  called  us  names.  At  present,  you 
are  behaving  very  badly.  If  you  drive  me  to  it 
I shall  run  away,  and  never — never  come  back 
again. 

SQUIRE  : Ton  my  word,  child,  one  would 

think  I was  the  culprit. 

GWENYD  {impulsively  throwing  her  arms  round 
her  father's  neck  and  kissing  him)  : You  dear  old 
thing ! So  you  are.  But  we’ll  forgive  him, 
won’t  we.  Will  ? If  he  is  very,  very,  nice  to  us. 

SQUIRE  {looks  at  Gwen  yd  in  a bewildered  way, 
shakes  his  head)  : It’s  no  use,  Gwenyd  ; you  can’t 
hustle  me  into  such  a mad  thing.  {Furiously  to 
Will.)  And  you,  sir — you  seem  to  forget  that 
she’s  my  only  child. 

WILL  : I did  forget  it — but  only  for  the  moment, 

sir. 

GWENYD  : Dad,  dear  {pats  the  Squire’s 

cheek),  what’s  the  use  of  being  an  only  child,  if 
you  can’t  get  your  own  way  ? 

SQUIRE  : Be  quiet,  Gwenyd.  This  is  a serious 
matter. 

GWENYD  : Very  serious  for  me  and  Will.  But 
we  have  weighed  the  situation  with  great  care. 
{To  Will.)  Haven’t  we  ? 
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WILL  : Oh — yes — with  very  great  care. 

GWEN  YD  {nods  approvingly)  : And  we  have 

come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should  be  cowards 
to  run  away  from  our  responsibilities.  Dad  ! 
you  can't  fancy  a Wynne  running  aw^ay  from 
anything,  can  you  ? 

SQUIRE  : Then  why  did  you  threaten  to  run 
away  from  me,  just  now  ? 

GWEN  YD  : Did  I ? I suppose  it  was  a little 
slip — an  atavism — a throw  back  to  a feeble  ancestor. 

SQUIRE  : Oh — ah  ! {Turns  away  from  her 

and  confronts  Will.)  I ought  to  set  the  dogs  on 
you,  and  hunt  you  out  of  the  village. 

GWENYD  : They  wouldn't  touch  him,  dad, 

they'd  only  lick  his  hand. 

SQUIRE  : This  comes  of  your  play-acting. 

I wish  Sir  Arthur  Rodney  v>ras  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea. 

GWENYD  : And  Lady  Rodney,  too  ? I should 
make  quite  a nice  mermaid,  don't  you  think  ? 

SQUIRE  {in  a thundering  voice)  : Don't  talk  to 
me.  Don't  you  know  he  wants  to  rob  me  of 
3^ou.  {Turning  angrily  upon  Will.)  You — Will 
Wyllt — the  son  of  Joshua  John  ! — it's  beyond  belief. 

WILL  {warmly)  : If  I am  the  son  of  Joshua 

John,  no  man — not  even  the  Squire  of  the  Parish — 
has  a right  to  throw  my  father's  faults  in  my  face. 
I claim  a man's  right  to  be  judged  by  what  I do, 
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and  not  by  what  others  do.  I say  with  lolo,  the 
only  aristocracy  in  the  world  is  the  aristocracy 
of  intellect ; the  only  greatness  the  greatness  of 
character.  I stand  by  that. 

SQUIRE  {astonished)  : My  word  ! young  cock^ 
you  are  crowing  rather  loudly,  but  all  the  same, 
you  don’t  mate  with  this  little  pullet  of  mine. 

GWEN  YD  : There  is  no  knowing,  dad.  You 

ought  to  hear  what  lolo  says  about  him. 

SQUIRE  : What  the  deuce  has  lolo  got  to  do 
with  it  ? 

GWENYD  : He  is  a very  wise  man,  and  he  has 
got  to  do  with  everything  that  happens  in  the 
village.  He  knows  all  about — poultry,  too.  He 
says — the  young  cock — 

SQUIRE  : Good  lord  ! 

GWENYD  : — is  game  through  and  through. 

SQUIRE  {with  a grim  laugh)  : A ‘ Muckwing, 

I suppose  ? 

GWENYD  {mischievously)  : No,  dad.  I am  the 
duck  : he  is  only  the  wing — the  wing  I am  going 
to  shelter  under  all  my  life. 

SQUIRE  : Heaven  help  the  girl ! 

GWENYD  : And  lolo  says  that  Will  is  going 
to  make  a great  name  for  himself,  greater  than 
the  name  you  inherit  from  your  parents  or  can 
buy  with  money. 

SQUIRE  : Does  he,  indeed  ! 
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GWENYD  : Yes,  and  it  is  quite  true.  And  some 
day  you  will  be  proud  of  Will,  and  you  will  boast 
to  your  friends  about  what  you  did  to  help  him  to 
become  famous.  {Coaxingly.)  You  see,  we  have 
discovered  Will  between  us,  haven’t  we  ? And 
we  are  bound  to  make  the  best  of  him. 

SQUIRE  {softening)  : My  little  girl,  I would 

do  anything  reasonable  to  make  you  happy,  but 
what  you  are  asking  me  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
I am  willing  to  believe  all  you  say  about  Will,  but 
still  {shrugs  his  shoulders)  he  is  the  son  of  his 
father.  {With  a snap)  It  can’t  be.  (Will  and 
Gwenyd  look  at  each  other  with  troubled  eyes, 
Gwenyd  doesn't  know  whether  to  cry  or  rebel)  You 
must  run  no  risks,  and,  until  you  are  of  age.  I’ll 
see  that  you  don’t. 

GWENYD  : But — father — {takes  a step  towards 
the  Squire). 

SQUIRE  : No — no — Gwenyd.  Listen  to  me. 

There  is  Mr.  Eagle.  He  is  devoted  to  you.  He  is 
a gentleman  of  means,  and  comes  of  a good  family. 
I have  given  him  my  word. 

GVn^ENYD  {impetuously)  : Mr.  Eagle  ? Oh  I 

I can’t  think  of  him.  I don’t  like  him.  I hate 
everybody  but  you  and  Will. 

SQUIRE  : Tut ! tut ! You  are  only  saying  that 
to  get  your  own  way.  I know  you ! If  you 
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don't  like  him,  why  have  you  gone  out  for  walks 
with  him,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ? 

GWEN  YD  (indignantly)  : All  the  rest  of  it, 

indeed ! How  dare  you  say  that  ? You  know 
very  well  he  has  followed  me  about,  and  I have 
tolerated  him  because  you  v/ished  it.  And  now, 
because  I have  obliged  you,  you  throw  him  at  me, 
and  expect  me  to  marry  him.  (Stamps  her  foot.) 
I won't  do  it. 

SQUIRE  : I expect  you  to  be  reasonable,  at 

any  rate. 

GWENYD  : Very  well— I'll  be  a reasonable 

old  maid. 

WILL  : Pullets  don't  mate  with  eagles.  Squire. 

SQUIRE  (staring  at  Will)  : Eh — what  ? Stuff 
and  nonsense  ! My  daughter  will  do  as  I wish. 
She  knows  that  I have  only  her  interests  at  heart, 
and  that  she  comes  first  in  everything. 

SERVANT  (at  door,  R.,  announces) : Mr.  Eagle, 

if  you  please,  sir."  (Montague  Eagle  appears 
at  the  door  with  a bundle  of  documents  under  his 
arm.) 

SQUIRE  : Ah ! Come  in.  Eagle.  I'm  mon- 
strous glad  to  see  you. 

(Montague  Eagle  in,  bowing  and  smiling. 
Will  crosses  slowly  to  the  window,  and  stares  out 
moodily.  Gwenyd  creeps  away  into  a far  corner 
of  the  room,  and  sinks  into  a chair  disconsolately. 
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Montague  Eagle  looks  after  her  wonderingly, 
and  bites  his  lips,) 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Tm  afraid  I have  come 
at  an  inauspicious  moment. 

SQUIRE  : Good-heart-of-mine  ! Not  a bit  of 
it.  You  mustn't  notice  those  young  fools.  They 
are  a bit  mad — brain  fever — scarlet  fever — or 
something — and  they  want  time  to  cool  down. 

GWENYD  : A very  long  time. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : High  spirits,  eh,  Miss 

Gwenyd  ? {Crossing  to  her.) 

GWENYD  : No — low  spirits. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Ha  ! ha  ! good  ! Youth 
will  take  long  shots  at  rainbows.  {Holds  out  his 
hand.) 

GWENYD  {just  touching  his  hand)  : I am  not 
a Diana,  Mr.  Eagle,  to  shoot  at  rainbows  or  any 
other  silly  thing. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Nothing  so  artificial— 

what  ? Sincerity  is  the  golden  key  that  opens 
your  heart,  I opine. 

GWENYD  {haughtily)  : It's  not  a lock  I carry 
on  my  sleeve  for  birds  of  prey  to  pick— either 
hawks  or  eagles. 

SQUIRE  : Bless  my  soul ! Steady,  Gwenyd, 

steady  ! 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  {smiling)  : Oh,  pray  don't 
check  her.  Squire.  Her  repartee  is  delightful — 
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awfully  smart,  'pon  my  word.  It's  so  refreshing — 
{to  himself) — in  this  God-forsaken  country. 

SQUIRE  : I tell  you  what,  you  had  better 

leave  her  alone,  if  you  don't  want  more  fireworks. 
Have  you  brought  the  deeds  with  you  ? 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Here  they  are.  {Places 

deeds  on  the  table.) 

SQUIRE  : Where  is  the  lawyer  ? 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : I called  for  him,  and 

found  him — incapable. 

SQUIRE  : Confound  him  I Nursing  his  gout, 

I suppose  ? (Montague  nods.) 

(Gwenyd  crosses  over  to  Will  and  converses 
with  him  in  a low  voice.) 

SQUIRE  : Are  the  deeds  all  right  ? 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : I don't  know  much 

about  these  things,  but  they  seem  to  me  to  be 
ship-shape.  {To  Gwenyd)  : I must  thank  you 

for  being  here  to  witness  the  signature  of  these 
documents,  which  mean  so  much  to  us. 

GWENYD  {coldly)  : I am  afraid  I don't  under- 
stand what  you  mean. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Oh,  I thought  the  Squire 
had  explained  everything  to  you. 

SQUIRE  : Never  mind  that,  now.  We'll  sign 
these  things  first,  and  explain  them  after. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : I am  in  your  hands. 

{Spreads  a document  before  the  Squire.) 
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SQUIRE  {reading)  : H’m  ! This  is  the  Cwm 
Euraidd  conveyance,  is  it  ? 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Yes.  {Spreads  a second 
document  before  the  Squire.) 

SQUIRE  : And  what's  this  ? Oh  ! the  marriage 
settlement.  {Reading.)  I can't  make  head  or 
tail  of  it.  {Pushes  it  from  him.) 

{At  the  words  ''marriage  settlement Will 
jerks  round  as  if  he  had  been  stung.  Gwenyd 
takes  a step  forward ^ glances  at  her  Father  in  a 
bewildered  way,  and  drops  into  the  nearest  chair.) 

SQUIRE  : Look  here — we  shall  want  a witness. 
{Takes  a pen  in  his  hand  and  dAps  it  in  the  ink.) 
That  old  fool  of  a lawyer  could  have  come  on  his 
crutches  very  well.  {Looks  round — sees  Will.) 
Come  here,  you  young  vagabond,  and  witness  a 
little  bit  of  poetical  justice. 

WILL  {looks  irresolutely— questioningly  at 
Gwenyd)  : Do  you  wish  me  to  witness  it  ? 

GWENYD  {springing  to  her  feet — defiantly)  : No 
I don't.  (Will  stands  by  her  with  a smile  on  his 
face.) 

{The  Squire  throws  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
and  stares  at  Gwenyd  and  Will  with  open-mouthed 
astonishment.) 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Allow  me  to  ring  for 
one  of  the  servants,  sir.  {With  a baleful  glance 
at  Will)  : A respectable  witness  is  essential — some 
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one  we  may  depend  upon,  in  case  of  legal  difficulties. 
{Moves  towards  bell.) 

WILL  {takes  a swift  step  towards  Montague, 
but  is  checked  by  Gwenyd)  : Take  care,  Mr.  Eagle  1 
If  the  Squire  can  insult  me,  don't  imagine  that  you 
can. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  {sneeringly)  : It  would  be 
impossible  to  insult  a man  of  your  character. 

(Will  breaks  away  from  Gwenyd,  and  strides 
towards  Montague,  who  dodges  behind  a chair. 
Gwenyd  gives  a little  frightened  scream.) 

SQUIRE  : Stop,  sir  ! Don't  you  see  you  are 
frightening  my  daughter  ? 

WILL  {stops  dead)  : Forgive  me,  sir,  but  I was 
provoked.  Our  quarrel  will  keep,  Mr.  Eagle. 
You  shall  pay  for  this  insult  to  the  full,  I promise 
you. 

SQUIRE  {to  Montague)  : Why  the  devil  did 
you  provoke  him  ? There's  nothing  wrong  with 
the  boy's  character  that  I know  of. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Isn't  there  ? {Dropping 
his  words  slowly)  : You  had  better  ask  the  mother 
of  his  child  about  that. 

SQUIRE  {springs  to  his  feet)  : The  mother  of 
his — what  ? 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE:  I said  ‘‘the  mother  of 
his  child."  You  are  surprised.  No  wonder.  The 
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secret  has  been  well  kept — too  well  kept.  If  you 
doubt  what  I say,  ask  Joshua  John. 

SQUIRE  : Who  is  the  woman  ? 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Bethesda,  Nant  Wynne. 

GWENYD  {passionately)  : I don't  believe  it. 

{She  glances  appealingly  at  Will,  who  stands  mute 
and  rigid,  his  eyes  fixed  on  Montague.)  Will  I 
why  don't  you  deny  it  ? {A  strained  silence.) 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : He  can't  deny  it. 

WILL  {passionately)  : It's  a lie ! {Suddenly 

remembering  his  promise  to  Bethesda.)  I forgot. 
Forgive  me,  Gwenyd  ! I am  not  at  liberty  to  tell 
you  the  truth.  I am  bound  to  silence  by  a promise, 
a promise  I dare  not  break. 

GWENYD  {distracted)  : I don't  understand.  It 
can't — it  can't  be  true.  Will  I you  must  tell  me — 
you  must.  I have  a right  to  know. 

WILL  : I wish  I could  ! 

GWENYD  : For  the  sake  of  our  love  ! 

WILL  : For  God's  sake  don't  press  me  any  more  f 
I can  not  tell  you. 

GWENYD  {recoiling)  : You  can  not  tell  me  ! 

{Imploring)  : But  it  is  I who  ask— it  is  I who 
implore  you.  If  you  can  not  speak,  tell  me  by 
some  sign  that  I may  still  love  you  without  shame. 

WILL  : Do  you  think  I would  let  you  ask  me 
twice  if  I cpuld  say  anything  to  satisfy  you  or 
justify  myself  ? You  don't  know,  you  can't  know 
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how  it  tortures  me  to  keep  silent.  But  I have  given 
my  word,  and  can  not  break  it. 

SQUIRE:  There  is  some  mystery  here.  {Kindly.) 
Will,  my  boy,  if  you  don’t  make  a clean  breast  of 
it,  we  shall  have  to  believe  the  worst. 

WILL  : I am  afraid,  sir,  you  will  have  to  believe 
the  worst.  But  I will  say  this  : The  man  who  has 
brought  this  story  to  you  is  my  bitter  enem.y.  Does 
that  tell  you  nothing  ? 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : I am  neither  your  enemy 
nor  your  friend. 

WILL  : You  must  judge  between  us,  sir. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : I am  simply  doing  my 
duty.  Surely,  sir,  a man  guilty  of  such  conduct 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  associate  with  your 
daughter. 

SQUIRE  {to  Will)  : You  hear  ? What  have 
you  got  to  say  ? 

WILL  : I have  said  all  I have  to  say.  I can  say 
no  more. 

SQUIRE  : Then  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  ask  you  to  leave  my  house. 

(Will  bows  his  heady  draws  a deep  breathy  and 
turns  slowly  towards  the  door.) 

GWENYD  : Father  ! You  mustn’t  condemn  him 
like  this.  Give  him  time — a few  days — (Squire 
shakes  his  head  gravely).  You  must ! Something 
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tells  me  we  are  not  at  the  end  of  this  yet.  I mean 
to  get  at  the  truth. 

SQUIRE  : Bless  my  soul ! Your  generosity  is 
running  away  with  your  judgment,  v 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Her  generosity  is  magni- 
ficent. {To  Gwenyd.)  Some  day,  perhaps,  you 
will  treat  me  with  equal  generosity,  although 
I hope  I may  not  be  in  such  need  of  it. 

GWENYD  : Tell  me,  how  did  you — of  all  the 
village — get  to  hear  of  this  scandalous  thing  ? 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : You  place  me  in  an 

awkward  position.  I was  told  it  in  the  strictest 
confidence. 

GWENYD  : How  very  strange  that  you,  too, 
are  not  free  to  speak.  Must  I condemn  you,  as  you 
have  condemned  {with  a sweep  of  her  hand  towards 
Will)  him,  because  you  are  silent  ? 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : But  I have  explained.  It 
would  be  a breach  of  honour  to  divulge  my  authority. 

GWENYD  : Ah  ! A breach  of  honour  in  you, 
but  a guilty  silence  in  him.  I think  we  just  have 
the  same  measure  for  you  as  for  him,  Mr.  Eagle. 

SQUIRE  : Why,  confound  it  all,  Gwenyd,  this 
is  a little  bit  out  of  bounds,  isn’t  it  ? 

GWENYD  : No,  it  is  not.  I should  be  a poor 
creature  to  desert  the  man  I love  on  no  better 
grounds  than  a statement  that  can  be  traced  nowhere. 
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But  I know  where  to  find  the  truth,  and  I am  going 
to  get  it.  [Moves  quickly  towards  the  door,  L.) 

SQUIRE  : Where  are  you  going  ? 

GWEN  YD  : I am  going  to  Bethesda. 

Gwen  YD  has  her  hand  on  the  door,  it  is  thrown 
open  by  a Servant.) 

SERVANT  : Mr.  Joshua  John,  if  you  please,  sir. 

SQUIRE  : Lord  deliver  us  ! What  does  he 

want  ? Show  him  in. 

(Joshua  comes  in,  followed  by  Wesley.  Gwenyd 
draws  herself  up,  stands  aside,  and  stares  coldly 
at  Joshua,  who  bows  clumsily.) 

JOSHUA  : I am  sorry  I am  in  your  black  books. 
Miss.  [He  passes  on.) 

SQUIRE  : We  are  all  in  her  black  books  at 
present,  Joshua.  Come  in,  and  sit  down. 

(Joshua  takes  a seat,  fingers  his  hat,  and  looks 
about  him  uncomfortably.) 

WESLEY  [with  a nervous  smile)  : I hope  I see 
you  well.  Miss  Gwenyd. 

GWENYD  : Quite  well,  thank  you.  [Turns 

away  from  him.) 

SQUIRE  : Take  a seat,  Wesley — it  will  be  more 
comfortable  for  you  than  talking  to  my  daughter. 

WESLEY  : Thank  you,  sir.  [Sits  down.) 

SQUIRE  : Well,  Joshua  ? 

JOSHUA  : I think,  perhaps,  we  had  better  call 
some  other  time.  Squire.  It  is  a little  private 
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business  me  and  Wesley  have  come  on,  but  it  can 
wait  very  well — if  you  are  busy, 

WESLEY  {eagerly)  : Yes — it  would  be  much 

better  to  come  another  time.  {Gets  up.) 

SQUIRE  : Tut ! tut ! I am  monstrous  glad 

you  have  come.  We  are  in  a bit  of  a tangle  here, 
and  perhaps  you  can  help  us  to  unravel  it.  We  have 
heard  something  about  Will,  which  has  upset  us 
very  much. 

JOSHUA  : What  has  he  been  doing  now  ? 

SQUIRE  : It’s  about  Bethesda  and  her  child, 

and  we  want  to  know  if  it’s  true. 

JOSHUA  : Does  he  deny  it  ? 

SQUIRE  : No. 

JOSHUA  : Well,  what  more  do  you  want  ? 

He  has  got  the  grace  not  to  tell  lies  about  it.  But 
there ! it  ’ould  be  no  use.  (Will  looks  at  his 
father  steadily  and  Joshua  shifts  imeasily  in  his 
chair.)  What  are  ’u  looking  at  me  like  that  for  ? 
Dear  annw'l!  It  is  only  the  truth  I am  telling. 
{To  the  Squire.)  It  was  only  yesterday  I saw  her 
in  his  arms — in  my  parlour,  mind  you — under  my 
very  nose,  before  my  very  eyes. 

WILL  {desperately)  : She  was  fainting,  and  I — 
{stops  suddenly.) 

JOSHUA  : Yes ! and  what  made  her  faint  ? 

If  any  of  you  ’ont  believe  me,  you  can  ask  Mrs. 
Jenkins  and  Mr.  Eagle.  They  saw  him,  too. 
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SQUIRE  {to  Joshua)  : Look  here,  Joshua,  if 
you  knew  this,  why  didn^t  you  tell  me  before  ? 

JOSHUA  : I ’ould  have  told  you,  only  lolo  made 
me  promise  to  say  nothing. 

GWENYD  [quickly)  : If  he  made  you  promise 
that,  it  was  not  to  hide  the  truth.  lolo  is  truth 
itself. 

SQUIRE  : Silence,  Gwenyd.  [To  Will.)  You 
hear  what  your  father  says  ? 

WILL  : He  says  what  he  believes  to  be  true.  But 
he  is  mistaken. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : I think  three  pairs  of 

eyes  may  be  trusted,  when  they  all  see  the  same 
thing.  There  was  no  mistake. 

WILL  : Since  you  have  made  up  your  mind 

against  me,  Squire,  may  I go  ? [Glances  round  the 
room — no  one  moves.)  What  is  there  to  wait 
for  ? A ruined  man  is  easily  dismissed  and 
forgotten. 

WESLEY  : I am  not  against  you.  Will.  I am 
sorry — sorry  in  my  heart ! 

JOSHUA  : If  you  want  to  go  WilTs  road,  the 
way  is  open  for  you,  Wesley. 

(Wesley  looks  at  Will  appealingly^  and  then 
shrinks  hack  into  his  corner.) 

SQUIRE  : It  goes  against  me,  my  lad,  to  turn 
you  out,  but  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done.  (Will 
bows  his  head  and  moves  away.) 
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GWENYD  {agitated)  : Will ! you  mustn't  go 

like  this  ! (Will  pauses  and  turns  to  her.)  If 
you  owe  me  anything,  if  I have  ever  done  anything 
for  you — 

WILL  {breaking  in — deeply  moved)  : I owe  you 

everything — every  happy  moment  of  my  life — more 
than  you  will  ever  know.  Your  faith  in  me — even 
now — encourages  me  not  to  despair  of  the  future. 
But  don’t  ask  me  to  break  my  word.  You  must 
trust  me  blindly  or  not  at  all. 

GWENYD  {their  eyes  meet  in  a long,  searching 
scrutiny)  : You  ask  me  to  trust  you  ? 

WILL  : I ask  you  to  trust  me.  God  knows  ! 
I wouldn’t  do  it  if  I thought  it  would  bring  a shadow 
into  your  life. 

GWENYD  {with  a quick  breath  of  relief)  : Then 
I will  trust  you — trust  you  blindly  ! 

WILL  : You  shall  never  regret  it.  {He  turns 
from  her  towards  the  door,  L.  Before  he  reaches 
it  it  is  opened  by  the  servant.) 

SERVANT  : If  you  please,  sir,  Mr.  lolo  wants 
to  see  you.  (lOLO  appears  at  the  door.) 

SQUIRE  : Let  him  come  in. 

lOLO  {comes  in,  followed  by  Mrs.  Jenkins, 
Bethesda,  and  Shoni)  : I hope  you  will  excuse 

us.  Squire,  but  we  have  come  on  a matter  of  some 
importance.  (Will  is  about  to  go  out.  Iolo 
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takes  him  by  the  arm,  and  whispers  to  him.  Will 
nods  and  stands  near  the  door,) 

(Montague  retires  a little  into  the  background 
and  casts  uneasy  glances  at  Bethesda  and  Iolo. 
Wesley  turns  deadly  pale,  his  eyes  never  leaving 
Bethesda' s face,  and  he  backs  into  the  darkest 
corner  of  the  room,) 

SQUIRE  : Oh,  come  in — come  in  ! What ! 
Mrs.  Jenkins ! [Shakes  hands,)  I am  glad  to 
see  you  back  in  the  old  country. 

MRS.  JENKINS  : Thank  you,  Squire.  I thought 
I ^ould  be  glad,  too,  but  it’s  trouble  I have  come  to. 

(Bethesda  slowly  looks  round  in  search  of 
Wesley,  and,  like  one  in  a dream,  walks  across 
the  room  until  she  stands  in  front  of  him.  She 
remains  silent,  gazing  fixedly  at  Wesley,  who 
tries  to  avoid  her  accusing  eyes.) 

WESLEY  [with  a gasp)  : What  do  you  want 
with  me,  Bethesda  ? 

BETHESDA  [slowly)  : I was  told  you  were  here, 
and  I came  to  see  if  it  was  true. 

WESLEY  : Who  told  you  ? 

BETHESDA  : Mr.  Eagle. 

WESLEY  : Then  he  is  false  to  all  of  us. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : I told  her  the  truth. 

BETHESDA  : Yes — the  truth  ! And  I know 

why  you  are  here.  Oh  ! Wesley,  how  could  you 
do  it. 
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WESLEY  : It  is  my  father's  doing.  I was  made 
to  come  here  against  my  will. 

JOSHUA  : I will  talk  to  you  again  about  this, 
Wesley. 

BETHESDA  {unheeding  Joshua)  : Well,  it 

doesn’t  matter.  I have  come  to  ask  you  to  stand 
up  before  all  these  people  and  take  the  blame  off 
your  brother’s  shoulders. 

JOSHUA  : What  are  you  saying  ? 

lOLO  : Hush  ! Joshua.  Let  her  alone. 

BETHESDA  : Do  what  is  right,  Wesley.  Don’t 
let  him  bear  your  sin  any  longer. 

JOSHUA  : He  shan’t  do  it — he  shan’t  do  it. 

Wesley  is  not  to  blame. 

MRS.  JENKINS  : If  you  were  net  so  blind, 

Joshua,  you  would  keep  your  mouth  shut  and  your 
eyes  a little  wider  open.  You  think  Wesley  is  a 
saint,  do  you  ? You  wait  a bit ! 

SQUIRE  : Bless  my  soul ! 

BETHESDA  : The  time  has  come,  Wesley — if 
there  is  any  good  in  you — to  tell  your  father  the 
truth,  and,  if  he  is  as  hard  on  you  as  he  was  on 
Will,  I will  stand  by  you  and  we  will  help  one 
another  to  face  the  future.  V/e  have  got  friends. 
Mrs.  Jenkins  won’t  desert  us  in  our  trouble. 

MRS.  JENKINS  : No,  merchi^  you  shall  always 
have  a friend  in  me. 
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GWENYD  {goes  to  Bethesda)  : You  have 

another  friend,  too,  Bethesda. 

BETHESDA  : Thank  you.  Miss  Gwenyd.  Wesley 
has  only  got  to  do  right,  and  friends  will  come 
around  us,  I am  sure. 

(Bethesda  holds  out  her  hand  pleadingly  to 
Wesley.  With  sudden  resolution  he  takes  it. 
They  approach  Joshua.) 

WESLEY  {with  bowed  head)  : Father  I I am  to 
blame. 

JOSHUA  {sharply)  : To  blame  for  what  ? 

WESLEY  : I am  the  father  of  Bethesda 's  child. 

(Joshua  staggers,  and  stares  unbelievingly  at 
Wesley.) 

BETHESDA  {clasping  her  hands — a smile  irra- 
diating her  face)  : At  last ! 

SQUIRE  : Bless  my  soul ! 

(Joshua,  recovering  himself,  is  about  to  speak.) 

WESLEY  {interrupts)  : Listen  to  me,  father. 

JOSHUA  : I don't  want  to  listen  to  you. 

lOLO  : Afraid  of  the  truth,  are  you,  Joshua  ? 

WESLEY  : That  night  when  Will  came  into 
the  house  through  the  window  {hesitates)  we  had 
been  sitting  up." 

JOSHUA  : You  and  Bethesda  ? 

WESLEY  : Yes.  It  was  the  custom.  You  said 
there  was  no  wrong  in  it. 

JOSHUA  : To  think  it  should  end  like  this  ! 
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MRS.  JENKINS:  Can't  you  put  a bit  of  pity 
into  your  face,  J oshua  ? 

WESLEY  [to  Will,  with  sudden  emotion,  stretching 
out  his  hand  to  his  Brother)  : Forgive  me,  Will ! 
I couldn’t  tell  him  the  truth.  I was  afraid  of  him. 
Afraid  he  would  turn  me  out  on  the  road — afraid 
of  what  would  become  of  Beth. 

(Will  silently  gives  his  hand  to  Wesley.) 

JOSHUA  [bitterly)  : So,  it  is  you,  Wesley  ! 

lOLO  : Come,  Joshua,  be  merciful.  Wesley 

and  Bethesda  are  in  a rut.  Are  you  going  to  let 
them  stop  there,  or  are  you  going  to  help  them  out  ? 

JOSHUA  [fiercely)  : They  got  into  it  themselves. 
They  can  get  out  of  it  themselves. 

MRS.  JENKINS  : Very  well,  Joshua,  if  the 

farm  isn’t  to  be  their  home,  they  shall  come  and 
live  with  me,  and  you  [turns  her  hack  upon  him) 
can  keep  house  for  yourself. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  [approaching  Gwenyd)  : 
It  is  a strange  story  Wesley  tells,  Miss  Gwenyd. 
It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  the  girl’s  secret 
meeting  with  her  [indicating  Will)  lover  yesterday. 

GWENYD  [coldly)  : It  was  not  a secret  meeting. 
Will  went  to  the  farm  with  me.  He  told  me  he 
was  going  to  see  Bethesda. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Did  he  tell  you  he  was 
going  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and — 
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MRS.  JENKINS  : Stop  that ! I guess  you  are 
a bit  out  of  your  reckoning,  Mr.  Whats-y  V-name. 

SQUIRE  : Bless  my  soul ! 

SHONI  : ^Clywch!  Clywch! 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : The  lady  is  rather  vague, 
Squire,  and  I give  you  my  word — 

SQUIRE  {interrupts  with  a wave  of  Ms.  hand) 
{kindly)  : Bethesda,  my  girl,  tell  us  what  happened. 

BETHESDA  {slowly — in  a low  voice)  : Yes,  sir, 
and  ril  be  glad  to  tell  you,  because  Will  has  been 
a friend  to  me  when  I had  no  friend  left.  He  came 
to  ask  me  to  clear  his  name.  But  I couldn't  do 
it  without  bringing  ruin  on  Wesley.  I told  him 
everything — I let  him  see  into  my  heart — and  I 
pleaded  with  him  to  wait  until  Wesley  had  passed. 
He  could  see  the  trouble  I was  in.  I knev/  the 
danger  for  him,  too.  But  he  risked  everything 
to  help  me.  I was  not  used  to  such  kindness — and — 
and — I cried — I was  overcome — {Uirning  to  Joshua 
with  sudden  passion) — and  you — you — his  father, 
could  think  evil  of  him ! {Raising  her  head 
defiantly  and  looking  round  at  those  abotit  her.)  I 
tell  you,  if  I have  any  love  or  respect  left  for  Wesley, 
it  is  because  he  is  Will’s  brother  and  not  because 
[turning  to  Joshua  again)  he  is  your  son. 

Mrs.  JENKINS  : That’s  right,  merchi ! Let 

the  devil  loose  on  them.  It  will  do  them  good. 


* Hear,  hear ! 
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{Takes  Bethesda  aside  in  a motherly  way,  and 
whispers  words  of  co^nfort  to  her.  Weslry  hesi- 
tatingly joins  them  and  makes  his  peace  with 
'Bethesda.) 

GV7ENYD  : What  do  you  think  of  yourself, 
now,  Joshua  John — you  who  were  so  ready  to 
condemn  Will  and  exalt  Wesley  ? And  ycu, 
father — Who  was  right,  you  or  I ? Will  kept 
his  word  and  befriended  this  poor  girl,  at  the  risk 
of  losing  all  he  valued  in  the  world.  Ah  ! Mr. 
Eagle,  if  all  men  were  so  true  to  women,  there 
would  be  little  sorrow  in  the  world. 

SQUIRE  : You  are  right,  Gwenyd.  {Crosses 

to  Will.)  I am  sorry,  my  boy.  {Holds  out  his 
hand ; Will  grasps  it.)  Monstrous  sorry. 

WILL  {in  a low,  eager  voice)  : Gwenyd — sir  ? 
You  won’t  part  us  ? 

SQUIRE  {shakes  his  head  slowly)  : You  are 

making  it  difficult  for  me.  I have  given  my  word 
to  Mr.  Eagle,  and  you  have  set  us  an  example  of 
how  a promise  should  be  kept. 

GWENYD  : Father  ! 

SQUIRE  : I know,  Gwenyd,  and  i am  sorry. 
But  it  can’t  be  helped.  In  a little  while,  when 
the  soreness  has  worn  off,  you  will  own  that  I have 
acted  for  the  best. 

GWENYD  : I shall  never  change — never  ! Oh  I 
Will  ! 
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lOLO  {coming  forward)  : Will  you  look  at  that, 
Squire  ? {Offers  him  a piece  of  gold  quartz.) 

SQUIRE  : What  in  the  world  is  it  ? {Examines 
it  curiously.) 

lOLO  : It  is  gold,  from  Cwni  Euraidd. 

SQUIRE  {astonished)  : Gold ! I didn^t  know 

there  was  gold  at  Cwm  Euraidd. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : You  have  a wonderful 
imagination,  Mr.  lolo — wonderful ! The  Celtic 
fire  burns  in  you  at  a white  heat. 

lOLO  : Take  care  it  doesn’t  burn  you,  or  we  might 
have  to  dip  you  in  the  {points  of  F.W.)  duckpond 
to  cool  you. 

SHONI  : Beautiful  green  water  there  is  in  it, 
too — dye  your  best  suit  for  nothing. 

SQUIRE  : Bless  my  soul ! Gold  in  Cwm 

Euraidd  ! I never  dreamt  of  such  a thing. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Nor  would  anyone  else 
in  his  senses. 

SHONI  : It  is  no  good  saying  that.  I have 

watched  you  in  the  Cwm  many  times  using  a 
pick  like  a navvy.  {To  the  Squire.)  I can  show 
you  a place  by  the  waterfall  full  of  stones  like 
that.  lolo  and  Will  know  all  about  it,  and  they 
set  me  to  watch  my  nabs. 

SQUIRE  : It  is  beyond  belief ! {To  Will.) 

You  knew  about  this.  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  ? 
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WILL  {quietly)  : Would  you  have  believed  me 
if  he  denied  it  ? 

SQUIRE  : That  is  true.  {To  Montague.) 

This  is  a very  serious  matter,  Mr.  Eagle. 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  {lightly)  : Oh,  I don’t 

think  so.  It  is  just  an  ordinary  business  proposition. 
In  the  business  world  the  man  who  succeeds  is 
always  right.  I played  for  a heavy  stake  and  lost. 
I pay  homage  to  your  Welsh  slimness,  and  confess 
with  humility  that  a Saxon  is  no  match  for  a 
Taffy  in  a game  of  wits. 

SQUIRE  : Damn  your  impudence  ! 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Certainly ! I flatter 

myself  that  I can  take  a beating  like  a sportsman. 

SQUIRE:  You  a sportsman!  Duw  Mawr ! 

Get  out  of  my  sight.  {Points  to  the  door) 

MONTAGUE  EAGLE  : Good-bye,  Miss  Gwenyd. 
{Going  towards  F.W)  I shall  always  look  back 
with  pleasure  to  the  little  flirtations  we  enjoyed 
together. 

(Will  seizes  Montague  hy  the  collar  of  his 
coaly  pushes  him  out  through  F,W.y  and  goes  after 
him.  Shoni  rushes  up  to  the  window^  looks  outy 
and  gesticulates  gleefully.  Mrs.  Jenkins  joins 
him,  and  some  of  the  others  gather  roimd.) 

SHONI  : Look  1 look  ! He  is  driving  him  down 
to  the  duckpond.  Oh,  he’ll  have  a ducking  in  a 
minute.  He  ’on’t  get  away  from  Will.  They 
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are  on  the  bank.  Now  he  41  have  it.  Damn  I 
he  is  in — plomp  ! Oh,  Mrs.  Jenkins,  isn4  it  grand  ! 

(Mrs.  Jenkins  laughs  and  claps  her  hands.) 

SHONI  : He  is  coming  back.  Tally-ho  ! Whoo- 
whoop  ! 

SQUIRE  : Be  quiet,  Shoni. 

SHONI  [touching  his  forelock)  : All  right,  sir. 

(Will  enters  F.W.y  his  eyes  seeking  Gwen  yd, 
who  turns  to  meet  him.) 

SQUIRE  : Bless  my  soul ! It's  an  amazing  day  I 
Look  here.  Will — I won’t  let  you  have  my  daughter, 
but  you  shall  have  Cwm  Euraidd. 

WILL  [shakes  his  head  slowly  and  looks  at 
Gwen  yd)  : I don’t  want  it,  sir. 

GWENYD  [shyly— linking  her  arm  in  Will’s)  : 
Dad,  dear,  wouldn’t  it  do  if  you  gave  Cwm  Euraidd 
to  me  and  Will  ? 

SQUIRE  [looking  into  space)  : My  little  girl,  I 
want  you  to  be  happy.  [He  joins  their  hands.) 

WILL  : Gwenyd  ! [Takes  her  in  his  arms.) 

Curtain. 
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PLAYS  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


THREE  or  FOUR  ACTS. 

*The  Human  Factor. 

*The  Schemer. 

*The  §econd  Son. 

Daughters  of  Eve. 

*The  Great  Experiment. 

*The  Arrogance  of  Power. 

*The  Crash. 

Foiled  {for  Amateurs). 

ONE  ACT. 

*The  Village  Wizard. 

A Near  Thing. 

*The  Conversion. 

*The  Epidemic. 

*A  Monologue  for  Me. 

The  Girl  from  Cardiff. 

The  Counter  Stroke. 

A Pair  of  Bracelets. 

By  NAUNTON  DAVIES,  in  collaboration  with 
LEON  M.  LION. 

The  Cobweb.  (Four  acts.) 

The  Wanton.  (One  act.) 

Red  Luck.  (One  act.) 
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